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s througU the interstices of Xo- 1 upon sheet time 

No. 2. When No. i was cut out 
^ laid, perhaps, upon another sheet. No. 
wliich waj3 then also marked, the operation 

Thebe is a large quantity of ornamental being repeated if necessary upon several 
’ff'work remaining from the wreck of the sheets in succession. These, bein 
' 7Middle Ages which cannot properly be ated, were laid in relative superi»osition ami LiinoL^es 

riveted together. Sometimes beatb, ros 

or other ornaments were attached to tlve 
face. Many examples of such 
ill door-handles, locks, and escutclieons, 
and I may remind the reader that very pretty 


FO vital a factor in our modern 
s was competitive product ion, scarcely ajtpears to 

atibeted the cniftsiuen of the Middle 
The ideal of work was of a loftier 
character then than it is 
irem wares are as far removed from those of 

as tlie quantity 
turned out in thelirst exceeds that produced 
; in the latter, 

tlie jiiir]Kise of the hour, tliose of the other 
enthiiv for centuries, 

ere is a cotl'er or deed-che?'t at the 
South Kensimrton Museum which is a 
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IT Oknamental Wore of the IIiddle Ages. 
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twisting of bars, both of round and si]uare ; curious 
section, to form door-handles and knockers. I dated ITIG. 


it is 


example of ( 


work. 
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The cortVr is made of iron, and 
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isalnio.st covered with 
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open scroll or foliated 

ornament. It is stif- 
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E. 




fened with straps, also 


highly ornanicntonl, i 
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provitletl wi 
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handles, ami stands on 


handsome curved legs. 
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lUit the ino.-^t curious 


]>ortion of the decTl- 
chest is its lock, which 
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i.s placed in the centre 
of the ti>p of the cover. 
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'[’here are a large nmn- 
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stout knobs 


ber of 


studded over the cover 


which 


might be sun- 


posed to be for pur- 




poses simply of oriia 
mentation. But there 




dasaiiied, but which 

is characterised by 
much redundancy of 
detail. Locks and 


i 




I: 


irt 


^ keys, ecclesiastical lur- 

niture, and articles of 
domesti c use, abound. ^ 
The briefest possible 
I notice of some of these 


must conclude this 


* S 


! prelimin ary section on 
mediseval work. 
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Section or Scroll in form of Foliage; 


Some of the locks 


B, Section of Flower and Stalk. 
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and keys which sur 
Tive are worth careful 
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Eosette in Plan (A) and 


Fig* 23. 
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Sectloa (B). Fig. 31 —Ckaln Link. 
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study. The latter are 
1 for the most part filed 

i out of the sohd. Some 


36 thin-plated articles wonl 
within the range of smith 

little difficulty in 


I specimens of the old French smiths, pre- 

sereed in the Hotel de Cluny, Paris, must ■ scarcely come 
have cost an almost incredible amount of work. There is 
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t labour. There are a good many figured in execution, being for the most part cut or 

au^ old and very scarce book of a French stampckl without any bending ; yet tliere is 
smith, Mathurm Jousse, and several in many cases a good deal of raised worl 
chapters are therein devoted to their combined therewith, semi-huinan and gro- 
description- tesque figures as welltis foliage being beaten 

A method commonly adopted in the 1 up with punch and hammer into full and is jii^t one i i 

^ construction of some articles where cheap- perfect relief. And tliere is, besides, much lett hand, which must be iniued and un- 

ness was sought after without the sacri- engraved work which requires time, screwed in its hole before the kej hole can 

fice of beauty was this An open-work Nowhere, perhaps, does the contrast be exposed. Also another knob in front 

pattern was marked on sheet iron and between mediiBval and modern work of the lock has to be pulled backwards to 

Pttuched out and the edges filed square, appear in stronger contrast than in the release a spring wlueh presses apinst tUo 

”3ua was laid upon another sheet, and folia- relative amount of detail put into them, cover of the lock. hen these tuo o 

ions or other ornaments ware marked The quantity of work turned out in a given ^ tions are performed, then the cover o 
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lock can be lifted and turned aside, exposing work was only a single branch of that art 
the keyhole in the bottom of its little box. which was offered as a tribute to faith. 

Xt is an ingenious and interesting specimen 1 Months and even years of loving labour 

of an early burglar-proof safe. were often bestowed upon a single article, 

A somewhat unique piece of work is and the names of very many of the artist n.,,, tr 

ahown in Fig. 22. It is a portion of a craftsmen survive after the lapse of ages House-Painters ERr8irE.s, Knives, 

lamp-hook of seventeenth-century German and revolutions. Need w'e wonder that the Throughout a varied and extensive know- 
make. This floral ornament consists of baser metal, iron, was wrought into such ledge of the house-painting trade, its em- 

lanceolate leaves with tendrils laying in and wondrous forms when we know how the ployers and operatives, the writer has been 
partly enclosed by the leaves. From the same artists had wrought or cast still more much impressed by one fact in connection 
Hfila of the leaves the flower-stem comes out, delicate forms in the precious metals, or had therewith—namely, the very limited amount 
the flower containing three whorls, and it been intimately associated with those who of knowledge possessed by the average ju- 
is double, back to back (b). But the had fashioned the candelabra, lecterns, ^ dividual, wnetner master or man, as to 
noteworthy point is the beautiful manner chalices, monstrances, reliq^uaries, and so the nature, right construction, and desired 
in which the tendrils are twisted. It forth, employed in the service of the great qualities of their brushes. 

appears to me as though the tenhils and Church i ^ Without engaging ourselves with 

leaves were swaged from a divided rod, It is said that the church of St. Sophia at lengthy disputation upon the political 
though they may certainly also have been Constantinople possessed at one time no economy of the trade, a few moments’ 
welded at the axiL But there is no union of less than 6,000 gold candlesticks, two of side rat ion will show the great disadvantage 
the two all along the course of the leaves; which weighed 100 lbs. each ; twenty-four attending this lack of knowledge, as well as 

one simply lies within the other (a), copies of the Evangelists with golden covens, the cause of it also. 

More than this, the convolutions diminish each ■weighing two quintals ; and seven In no other branch of trade is it usual for 
in diameter, and the diameter of the rod massive gold crosses of one quintal each. the employer to supply the artisan with 

also diminishes. Eloiin France, 588—659, was, like Dimstan tools, and no custom, I believe, has been 

Rosettes are frequently employed for the in England, first a goldsmith, then courtier, more harmful to the independence and self- 
purpose of covering over unsightly joints, minister, bishop, and saint. He founded respect of operative house painters as a 
These are generally punched from a single two establishments for the education of body than this “handing over" and 
piece of ]^ate and united -nuth a central artist canons, a class of men common in the ceivin" back’’ the tools with which a worker 
rivet terminating in a knob in front. Fig. cathedral establishments about the tenth earns his daily bread every time he obtains 
23 is from an Italian trellis centre of the centurj'. It is related that Geoffrey de a iresh job. Good brush 

seventeenth century, and shows a flower Oh am pal lenient, Bishop of Auxerre, insti- pensable to the house painter a.s are reliable 

concealing the union formed by the crossing tuted three prebends in bis cathedral for and wcU-tempered^ tools to the joiner or 
of-^in. square rods which form the panel. artist canons. One of these was to _be a cabinet maker. T^'here, then, conies in the 

There is an implement in the South goldsmith, the others a painter and a stained- wisdom of such an arrangement, which, if 

Kensington Museum of French make and glass worker. Many of the monastic orders adopted by a master worker in wood, with- 
sixteenth-century date, used at the cere- made it their boast to encourage the liberal out doubt would be considered both absurd 

mony of cutting a first sod. It is called arts. The cathedral and monastery were and impracticable ? 

a pickaxe. But it is a double-ended imple- thus nursing mothers to the arts in a Such, however, is the case. The master- 

ment. One end is shaped like a pickaxe, turbulent age. St. Dunstan, 925—988, who painter, or his ckrk, or mannycr, and some- 

the other like an adze. The blade is pierced w^as monk, goldsmith, blacksmith, and royal times, but not very often, m.s practiml fore- 

with holes and incised with two shields, one minister, is an illustration of the union of man—since the latter would probably pur- 

representing a Bimiliar instrument, and the craftsmanship with learning, chase good brushes, which are, naturally, 

other charged with a fleur-de-lis* On the “ Up to the middle of the sixteenth the cheapest select the articles with 
sides of tne socket for the handle are century,’^ says Wyatt, “the artist and the which a season's work will be executed; 
masks* workman had been one and the same, and and, in nine cases out of ten, th^y '^l 

A specimen of a chain link of Venetian alike honoured, hence much of the rare old the cheapt&t of the A 1, _ buperfine, 

■ After that period the artist “ Extra strong,” or some such similar lying 

became a patrician who designed, the work- apjiellation the vendor or traveller pleases 

a plebeian who executed. Hence at to term them. I do not assert this as bein® 
once arose an estrangement, which gradually characteristic of the trade anywhere and 
widened until the artist made all his designs | everj^yhere ; but such, undoubtedly, is the 
oinereo'c paLiern, aiierwaras six more itnas 1 aiLcr some vagiie gciicm.i luuuci ui a t/riin 1 case in the provinces and small town^ 
and another expansion terminated with a ideal, and the workman, having only his yvhere the of paint 13_ the mos 

bottom hook. This was probably used for assistance on rare occasions, dropped into a important factor of the trade s existence. 

' the purpose of suspending a lamp. jog-trot habit of collecting stock common- Ihe immediate purpose ot this » 

It does not matter how commonplace Tvere places, which at last degenerated into a however, is not to consider the circums ^ 

the uses of utensils, they were nevertheless system of mannerism and cop 3 'ing, taking and customs attending the i. 

wrought into beautiful mrms, and decorated the place of design altogether, and raising up use of house-painters brushes, \• u ikp, 

* profusely with ornament. Stands for braziers a formidable barrier to all modern progress scribe the particular kinds wi 1 w 1 , 

are treated thus; hammers, carpenters’ in the industrial arts. ” ^ f 4 °tn nrice 

braces, pincers, nutcrackers, corkscrews, A treatise on iron work, the first of its herein some measure 0 

' laundress's flat-irons, andirons, and many kind, was published in 1627 by one Mathurin ^ ^ 

other articles commonly reputed base and Jousse. It treated of tools, of w’hich. he The best hnstUs used m P mi, 

vulgar, are made beautifully artistic. enumerates thirty varieties, and of procesps brushes ai'e imported Irom -Lj for 

Much of the art work of the Middle Ages in detail. He gives a description of locks, 
is lost to us, having been destroyed by some of which he says took two years to their strength and size, gr g 

change, cupidity, revolution, and various make; the making of padlocks and of keys, and three to some nine , ,, -ij of 

political events. It may be safely averred the union of iron by melted brass, and of I etersburg, Kamschatk^ an 

that in the most favoured lands more has silver and brass (silver solder), the making Siberia contribute ^ m alri ng 

been destroyed than pre.served. France has of bellows, screws for vices, files, the temper- the immense quantity u , , , „ jj 

ipecially Buflered, thousands of monuments iiig of steel, and much besides. There are ,, ■„ l ■ xi’ Jofin<r 

which have been described and figured having .sixtv-nine chapters in all. Some of the off, a goodly number o wIipti rollected 

been swept utterly away. woodcuts in this work are extremely summer time, and th^Me when coii^^ 

We cannot properly comprehend how qiinint. ^ , i mto a sufhciently arc ^ r + u 0 coontiy 

much is involved in the mediaeval smith’s , The ornamental section of smiths ivork the pedantry from all p _ i^_g 

work, except by a bro^ study of the whole might well appropriate a much larger share to such trade cen . 1 contri- 

artistic crau of the Middle Ages. Abundant of attention than I have been able to give tioned. I ranee an . ^ ^the 

examples occur of men who were workers in to it; but forming as it does only a portion ■ bute a small proport epnds us the 

gold, silver, and iron — canons of cathedrals of a series having a much wider range, I market, and r iu„ cheap and 

(“artist canons,” as they are termed)— men now leave it to enter on at some future time hair, but a ^eat qii y ,, , i 

who "Wrought for the love of Mother Church, the treatment of the modern practice_ of ; rubbishy ortishes I . , naturally de- 

and remained poor at the same time that smiths’ work. This will deal with practical The value of for brulfc, ■ 

they enriched her churches and shrines with work in the forge with liammer, anvil, and pends upon tneir elasticill^ C • 

works of marvellous beauty. The smith’s gauge, and with boiler making. making—their iengtn, “o 
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con- 
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es arc as indis- 


excelleiice. 


make of the seventeenth century is shown 

in Fig. 24 . Each link is made of two pieces 
curved and united with belts. There is a 
hook at top, then five successive links like 
the figure, then a large expansion of a 

different pattern, afterwards six more links after some vague general model of a te-aii 

ideal, and the workman, having only his 
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and also colour. Not onljr is it so with I size article would be about 'i« ar,A ttA 
i house paintp, but also with all deseriu- | for the first two qualitfes, and aborts 

^ tions of brushes, bristles are commonly t^he last two, res]iectively. AUhou-h eood 

' preferred ; probab y under the impression hair makes a good brush in all of 

that adulteration therewith is less preva ent first I believe to be the best in the hands of 

Bristles are quoted on the market at “per mostly used at the West End decSrs’ 

and the vast difference which may shojis. uci..uhlloi!> 

be found in the price and quality of two I^ig, 4 shows an English paint tool, a small 

ordinary-looking paint brushes may be round-handle brush, the shape of vbich i’ 

genuine bristles ranges from about £10 to "sash tools "-that is, for painting tLTmSl 
“ 1 .1 • window-sash. ^They 111 require 

meats of the painting and decorative trades, the price of a good medium size tool is from 
the supply of the best and most serviceable is. to Is. 6d. The Gerniaif paint tool (Fig 5? 
bristles and brushes scarcely keeps pace; both for wear and quality, compares very 
hence the industrious German trader finds a unfavourably with the former ; and although 

sho wy-lookmg they can be 'bought so low as 50 per cent, less 
. goods with which the tr^e is now inundated, than a good English tool, they are dear at 

The adult^ation of brushes is earned on that to any worker who buys a brush to use 

to a vast extent, and principally by the aid and keep, and not to spoil. Fig. G reriresents 

of American fibre and_ horsehair. So well a tool of recent date, jmrpo&eiy made for 

sash-cutting, at prices from Is. to Is. Cd. 
with the bristles that a thoroughly practised each ; it is an assistance to quick and clean 

oACtvvf ^ u?- on factory premises, etc, where 1 dcscHbed 

Of the two, the horsehair IS most difficult to there are great numbers of window-panes 

detect by examination, smee the difference but for ordinary work the string-tied sasli 
I betwpn that and poor bristles is but one of tool will suffice. Figs. 7 and 6 are usually 
I a little el^ticity. When there is, however, termed “ fitches/’ consisting of short bristles 
f quantiW of fibre mixed with the hair bound in tin, with long red handles. Tliey 
6 the loss of .spring m the brush is very cost from 2d. to 2s. eacli, according to size 

I noticeable. The appearance of the fibre is and are much used for all kinds of decorating 

also more open to question ; it is neither so and gilding ; and nearly all worker.^ in painL 

I the difference in burning o A v^teille fibre, peneable. Kg° 9 is so“-hat tim to S 3 L end ere toS'tbe'ISffolI 

I- ±11 truel, useful to gilders, ecene painters, etc,, alta They a±if Tfte 

quickly decides for M Its nature. This, how- .Pamf its’F arafs/t ^r««Afs are usually offi S'ig. 21 represents a good pasting fcush ’ 

and hopehaii pd well-tried tools that have been “worn- and useful for distemper work also, costin 

p ence ^one ran decide the latter, in ■with painting, and these cannot be iin- about 4s. 6d. each. 

T nn hL of proved upon for professional use if properly i'riyvjfers are the most costly of painters 

cleaned and looked after. Figs. 10, 11, and bruslJes. Fig. 22 shows one W handle 

f onrhW ^ ^ operative, or amateur) 12, represent brushes specially made for at end : they are also made with handles 

I to with the certainty of getting varnislimg; the first, shown edgewise, it on the back and reversible handles. They 

fVa*"of superior quality—pro- will be noticed is ground down to the are u.sed for obliterating-the brush markin„., 

market prme for shape of a partly-worn paint brush, and in “flatting” and other processes, by a beat-' 

pi . oT' costa from 2s. to 4s. Fig_ ii is a shape ing action, executed evenly and carefully 

/...■u.. Marlborough Street, London, W. one occasionally sees used by the operative after the paint is applied and roughly dis- 

> r- P*^^® before any makers house painter; why this shape was pur- tributed. Tliey require careful attention to 

nf excellence) • Messrs. Crowden and chased for his work I suppose nobody—not keep in order, and should, directly after use, 

w -1* I even the employer who purchased it—could be washed with plenty of soap and warm 

^irasrs. Hamilton ds Co., of Creek btreet, say; certainly not by reason of its suitability, w.ater, without wetting the “stock” or wood.. 

0 o, Jjondon. ^ This and Fig. 12 can only be used to advaii- When all the paint is removed, rinse in cold 

uarran^ngthe accompanying illustration tage on the finest work, and on broad, flat water, and accelerate the drying bv beating 
qi this ^bjeet, my aim has been chiefly to | surfaces; and, as before said, nothing can on a dry cloth or wash-leather. The price 

impress by its assistance the peculiarities of touch a “good old paint brush and tool” for of a stippler 8 in. x 6 in. is about 13 s.; 

each class or make of brush upon the memory house-painters’ varnishing purposes. 9 in. X 7 in., 17s.; and a small size, C in. x 4 in. 

L f \ ^Tid this without any con- Dmting Ii?'its/tes are such as no clean and would cost 7 s* or 83 . 

Bid e^tion of the exact or scale. Figs.! good work can be done without Fig. 13 I^aptrkan(;ers\ or Faperinff^ Brii^/ies are- 
10 lu include most ot the descriptions of shows the best shape of brush for this pur- shown at Fig* 23 ; these are made for fixing. 
rus_ m ordinary use for painting and posCj at ])rices from 4s, to 5s, each, SoniC’ new paper to walls, just as a cloth is used. 

^ ^ what similar in shape to Fig* 1, it is yet by the novice or amateur. The shape of the 

ouia be laniihar with. The first figure , rather larger, and tne bristles are much back ia somewhat similar to a spoke-bru,shu 

wiu ^ mir idea^of me appearance of longer and spreading, so that dust and dirt —long and thin, so that the hand can grasps 

a go*™ honest pmnt brush in the form it can be brushed out of any crevice and corner it comfortably* Paperhangers use such Vl 

IS purchased in, ^ The bristles are about 6 in, -with ease, I have seen brushes like Fig. 3, brush for the bulk of their work; but for- 
' *ong trom the binding to the point, and each made only for painting, repeatedly used for satin goods and very dehcate papers the' 

rush requires t^ng up with string some this purpose, and wlien by such unfair knock- roller (Fig, 24) is substituted for the brush, 
wo or three inches higher before it is used ing and usage the hairs come out, the maker and with which the paper is rolled into close 
lor painting with, _ As the brush wears is often blamed without reason, contact with the wall. When newly pur- 

cown the string bmdmg is untied, until Figs* 14 and 15 are more decorators’than cha-sed it is usual to cover a roller neatly 

bndle’’isentirelydis- painters’ bruslies* The first is used for with a couple of thicknesses of flannel, 

pensea with. Fig. 2 is a similar article, stencilling, and the latter for running lines : Of the hiives most used by the house 
ut, as its name implies, made in an oval with theuid of a bevelled edge straight-edge, painter, I have shown five, a represents a 
ape ‘ and upon these lines the brash is The prices of these tools, like all brushes, chisel hvife^ or it may he termed a stopping 

I m ^ 3 represents a make of brush depend upon the size, but a useful brush of hiife with chisel point* B shows the most 

I provinces, and in which either kind can be bought for 6d, useful shape of stop 2 nng knife^ with which 

r A cheap brushes are made. , From liS to 20 we have a variety of larger holes and indentations of woodwork, eta, are 

I - mentioned are usually sold brushes specially made for distemper paint- filled with putty, c is the chisel knife 

® ** Yellow ing and preparation* Fig. 16 is the distemper proper, but as often termed the Irroad knife ; 

tha S f A ^ ■ Black, of which brush for the best kind of work, and such as this is used for stripping and scraping old 

'I OTTio flJid whitest IS the best and most is used in London and the chief decorative walls, filling up woodwork, stopping plaster 

xpensive. Ihe prices of each for the full [ centres. They are also known as two-knot | wills, etc,, ancf is a very useful tool, D and 


stock brashes,*’ The best and finest 
made with yellow and grey bristles, *, 
are about 6 in, long, and cost from 
to 9s, each, according to size. They 
without doubt the most suitable rize and 

r*^R? spreading properly prepared 

jellied distemper* Fig* 17 represents a 
most useful brush, ^ made of black hair 
and fibre, for washing otf old distemper 
from ceilings and walls, the prices of which 
are from about 3s. to 4s* Gd. each. Fig. 18 
shows the distemper brush very general in 
the west of England and other provincial 
parts, where it is commonly known 

i ■( m-K A J .1 1 ^ JJ T_1_ T j Tl 1 ^ i % -9 


are 


which 


6s. 


are 


cwt 


•f 


IS 


iL L 5 coininoniy Known as a 

“ paddle ” brush. Its broad, thin make tells 
plainly how little jellied distemper is uiidei- 
.stood and used in parts -where the “ paddle " 
is called for, since nothing but a wash 
be spread with them. 

made with grey or black hair, and cost 

from 4s. to 6s. each. Fig. 20 is a good 

shape and make for a practical man, but 

rather too heavy and clumsy for the best 
work; ' ■ 

the preceding brush. The four*kinds just 

’are always made wuth handles, 

Firr ipj however, corresponds 


can 


They are always 


I* 


the price of this corresponds with 


•i 


i-'- 


as shown ; Fig. 

closely wdth Fig, 18, but is made for atfixiug 
a long handle thereto. 

In some parts of the country this “ biner 
is the principal ceiling^ brush used—'I need 
scarcely add that in such quarters decorative-, 
art has not reached a very elevated position*. 
A practised hand can get over a tremendous, 
quantity of sizing and distemper washin 
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HOUSE.PAINTERS’ BRUSHES AND KNIVES. 


Fig. 4.—Sash Tool (EflgUsh), Tig. 6.—Ditto fGerman) 

Flat Uitto. Fig. 9.—Bound French Tool Fig- 10- 

Dusting Brush* Fig. 14 —Stencil Tool. 
NaDed stock. Fig, l 9 .-*Unier. Fig. 20 

Fig. 24.—Pap erh anger*! Roller. 


I 


Oval Ditto. Figr. 3.—Copper Bound Dxtto. 

Koimd Hoe-hair Fitch or Tool In Tin. Fig. 

Fitch Hair Ditto. Fig. 13. 

Fig. 17 .-Washing-off Brush. Fig. 18. 

ng. 23. —Paperhanger's Brush. 




rig. 1. —Oround Paint Brush, ng. 2. 

Fig. 6.—Bash Cutting Tool. Fig. 7. . ™ 

Oral Bevelled Varnish Brush. Fig. 11.—Flat Ditto in Tlu. ^ng. 12. 

Fie. 15.—Lining Pitch. Fig. 18 .—Ground Distemper Brush. 

acotch atoclL Fig. 21.—Pasting Brush. 
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Fig. 22.—Stlppler 
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E are more properly glaiiers' hiives than I carvinc or otlipr mt+inr, ^ i. t j. , 

house painters’; the first is the jmttij linife, ^viU neither work a^lean ston [raming. Many suitable patterns of 

indispensable for glazing sashes, and the the mitre. effect mouldings may be found, from the simple 

latter, the Imcking hni/e, for hammering out The front of tho f-,!! u * * i shown m Fig. 6 (page 738), to the 

the old hard putty previous to reglazing, with scratches ou the franifn^ more elaborate outhne given in Figs. 27 

'the painters’ tools, and I have given my will be formed also to a nothmg definite can be said beyond that I 

does not permit of my introduLg herein a tn c^nsSnS wk^- S ST’" • illustrations suUable. It must , not, how- 

in each lesson as they are required for prac- I o vs of would, for instance, look clumsy were the 

tical purposes described m such. The 
present article closes the first and elemen- 
toiy part of this subject. In Vol. II. the 
imitation of woods, marbles, etc., will be 
practically taken in hand, accompanied with 
illustrations of tools and processes—so far 

as such, in “ black and white,” can assist the 
student. 
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A CARVED BUREAU 

BY D. ADAMSON. 
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Dkaweus, Mouldings, etc., in Eaiily 

English Style—Concldsion. 

We have still to consider the stamping of 
the Early English character, "if one may call 
it so, on the drawer fronts, etc. This will be 
managed by beads and mouldings, or by one 
without the other. Let us take beading 
first. As no doubt every one is aware, this 

effective and easy way of breaking a plain 
flat surface is managed with a scratch or 
router, the blade of which is simply worked 
backwards and forwards on the "wood till 
the bead is formed. A simple form of this 
tool and its use having been recently the 
subject of an article in these pages, it wil 1 
be unnecessary to dilate on it here 
Two rows of headings will be enough for 
each drawer front, on which they are to be 

scratched horizontally^ only right across, at a 

distance of about an inch from the top and 

■ bottom. A row composed of three plain 

i beads, as shown in Fig. 24, will be very 

suitable, but there is no reason why the 
beading should be so uniform if any other 
pattern be preferred. For instance, any of 
those illustrated in the article above referred 
to will do equally well. 

In addition to the drawer fronts, thebearers 
may be scratched in a similar manner, and 
not necessarily with the same beads. A 
bead on each edge rounding off the angle, 
and a hollow between, as in Fig 25, will 
look very well, and the same may be said of 
the “sunk moulding,” shown by Fig. 26 
In both these instances it will look better 
to set the front back, or within the bearers 
a little, as suggested in the illustrations. 

It will also occur to the reader that the 
front edges of the ends may be finished off 
in a similar manner to the bearers. With 

; the outer edges no difficulty can occur, but 

there may be some hesitation about the 
others, so it will be seen at once that 
the moulding or bead cannot be run through 
the joints of the ends and bearer-s. They 
might be worked through, but the effect 
; would be very unpleasant, and I do not 

think the method would be approved of by 
any one accustomed to good cabinet making. 

The better plan, if these edges are to be 
moulded, will be either to stop the bead 
before it reaches the bearer, or work it up 
^ to a mitre with that on the drawer bearers. 

In either case, the bead or moulding will 
I have to be finished off at the end with | fronts, 
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Fig, 27. 
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Fig. 24.-Beads on Drawer Front. Fig. 26.—Beaded Drawer Bearer. Pig, 26.—Alternative Bearer. 
Flga- 27a 20,_Mois Iding on Drawer I^onta* Fig, 29,—^Mouldlng for Fall, Figs. 30^ 3L—Drawer FTonts 
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beading scotched along it: and the same I moulding in Fig. 6 to be enlarpd to it, 
may be said even if it is flush, though I and, of course, no one would think of using 
almost hesitate to recommend beading in an architrave moulding for drawer fronts, 
this case Beads may also be run from top such as those under consideration. With 
to bottom on the ends of the bureau, though, these remarks the size of mouldings may 

for my own part, I should prefer them safely be left to the reader s discretion. 

plain : but if tliey should be preferred, try Whatever the pattern, they are to be 
to utilise them by concealing any join that neatly mitred at the angles and attach^ to 
may have been necessary. This can easily the fronts of the drawers flush with their 
be raanagetl by arranging the cutter ao that ^ges, making, as it were, a li“d ot pro- 
the line of the joint is just between two jecting moulded frame on tlm surface ot 
beads. Three or four sets of beads at regular each front. Any beading that may oe 
intervals between will be quite enough for required on the fronts must be done before 
gat;], eiui the moulding are stuck on. Glue alone 

Now for mouldings. The only parts of ought to hold them sec^ejy* ^ut a few 

successlulJyare w^tne^ iLer edge of the ! well. The uaHs shouldl*e well sunk, and 
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The Slide Valve. 
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the HOiea filled in with stopping. As these without an exhaustive treatise on them, a 
wll only be small, probably a little shellac clear idea. In very distinctive designs, of 
melted into them will do very well. Pigs, course one can do so ; but the two styles 
37 and 28 show that the drawer fronts are are so merged into each other that it is not 
set back, so that the mouldings, when the easy to say positiv^y of many details tliat 
drawers are closed, do not prefect beyond they belong exclusively to one or other, 
the Ijearera. but are rather within them. Thus^ in the mouldings mentioned when 
If tlie fall jjanei be sunk, the same treating of the Early English bureau, we 
mouldings may be placed round it on the have met the Queen Anne style half-way, 
edges of the frame, the corners being mitred, for many would feel dispo.sed to clas-sify a 
With a flush panel the mouldings must be piece of furniture on which they occur as 
modified, so that they can be stuck on to Queen Anne. Nevertheless, we may get 
hide the joint. A suitable moulding for some characteristic bits which may very 
the purpose is shown in Fig. 29. I must j well entitle even a plain piece of furniture 
frankly say that I do not like this alterna- like our bureau to be called a specimen of 
tive, and it will be far better, if mouldings the modern version of Queen Anne furniture, 
are to be employed, to have a sunk panel. Let the mouldings be retained, even the 

Possibly it may be wondered whether no beads if you will, but add a few carvings in 
carving is admissible. If so, it may be said the form of semi-conventionalised foliage, 
that, as a rule, it is not found on ordinary flowers, etc. I cannot commend the heavy 
Early English furniture, but at the same swags of fruit and garlands of flowers which 
time there is no valid reason why the one often sees used, as they seem to be 
bureau should not be adorned with it if the dangerously bordering on the strange devices 
makp wishes. As regards the scope of which were in vogue immediatel 

consideration of Early English design, the present Renaissance; there is, however, I ng. 5.—Diagram BhowmgdlsaOvantageB of Short 
it IS, however, unnecessary to do more no reason why, in a modified form, such Connectliig Kod, Fig. 6.—Diagram ehowlng 
than say that carving, when resorted to, is things should not be used. For instance, a adv^tagesofLong Connecting Kod-A A, 

usually unimportant. It may, however, not little conventional drapery or a festoon may p^ Hstonf’ K^^on Bod; 

be out of place to say that as the source be carved on the drawer fronts, as suggested ’ 

whencethe Early English of modernfurniture by the accompanying illustrations, Figs. 30 connecting rods, and find, from actual prac- 

sprung isdearly the Tudor and allied styles, and 31. These will be quite enough to tice, that that length answers well. If such 

that carving inspired by them can scarcely guide the carver, but it must be remembered a rod is made in proportion to the strain it 
be considered out of character. Carving is that they by no means indicate the ex- has to bear, it will be found that there is no 
not necessary, but it may be added as perhaps tent to which Queen Anne details may be fear of buckling or bending, which some 
the clearest way of expre-ssing the matter applied when the construction will allow’ makers affirm against long connecting rods, 
that I think the majority of us would of anything more elaborate. It w'ould be a Fig. 6 represents by centre lines connect- 
be rather _ inclined to class a bur^u comparatively simple matter to design a ing rod of proper length, with an arc, shown 
nominally in the Early English style with bureau with a very considerable amount of by dotted lines through the centre of circle 
such carving ^ one generally sees as a Queen Anne detail, but to do so it would described by the crank-pin. 

“Queen Anne.” This will be the next to be necessary to depart from the object of By giving a slide valve “lead,” we give it 
be considered, but before doing so attention these in.structions, which, it will be re mem- not only to the steam port alone, but to the 
may be called to the rich effects which may bered, is to show’ how the original plain exhaust port also ; in other words, it causes 
l>e got by a judicious use of the beads and bureau, without altering its general snape the exhaust port to close sooner than if we 
moulding alone. _ or construction, may, in some measure, be i had given the steam side no “ lead ” at all. 

Something shouM also be said about the invested with the features of various styles. Hence we see “ lead ” is intended to give a 
plinth. That in Fig. 1 (page 600) would be I trust this has now been done in a way “cushion” to the piston at the end of its 
more appropriate, and would do very well that may be suggestive to the novice either stroke. If there was no cushion we would 
with a plainly beaded bureau, but a suit- in making or designing, and, accordingly, be sensible of the fact by a series of raps 
able moulding along the edge, instead of & take leave of this part of the subject, re- or blows at each end of the piston stroke, 
bevel, would be better still, especially if serving any further remarks which may be which, in the case of a high-speed engine, 

mouldings are used on other parts. considered advisable till a future oppor- would be most unpleasant. In very large 

It is possible that some readers may I tunity, when perhaps sundry points, suen as engines whose number of revolutions do 
object to stack *on mould in Many of our internal fittings of the upper part, secret not exceed forty per minute, I have seen 
leading writers on, and critics of, modern drawers, slope for writing on, etc., may re- the slide valves set with ‘*lead*^ equal to 

furniture do, and not without a certain ceive the attention they deserve. the thickness of a piece of note-paper, 

show of reason sometimes. Their arguments _ I would advise any one who intends to 

are mostly based on theory, and were it my ' make himself master of the slide valve to 

intention to show how furniture might be THE SLIDE VALVE* construct a w^ooden model with crank and 

got un in the most costly manner, without by t, b* blackett. eccentric sheave, slide valve and rod, also a 

considering whether it would practically be slot for a piece of wood to represent the 

any better either in appearance or usefulness Obliquity of Connecting Rod, etc* etc. piston in tne cylinder He wQl 

for the superfluous expenditure, nothing In order that the slide valve will do its duty able to see more clearly than if he had only 

would have been said about moulding^, or, in a proper manner—viz*, to admit, cut off, to depend on his memory* Similar models 

rather, the directions would have been for and exhaust the steam at the required part are used by demonstrators in our prin- 

them to be worked out of the solid. As it of the stroke—we must have a connecting cipal engineering schools, 
is, my wish is to help novices to construct rod of sufficient length to give a proper Should any reader wish for further infor’* 
good every-day pieces of furniture without balanced action to the engine. In explana- mation regarding a wooden model, I could 
any unnecessary labour, and to take full tion of the above, I may briefly state that give it in “Shop/' My reason for pot giving 
advantage of methods of construction which while the piston only moves through a dis- it here is that every one who intends to 
j>ractical experience shows to be satisfactory, tance equal to twice the stroke in one re- master the slide valve will be able to rig up 
riioHC, of course, who fancy any process of volution, the crank-pin describes a circle a rough model good enough for his purpose, 
either decoration or construction which I exactly 3’1416 x by the stroke. Here is the Now, with regard to “lap/'it is put 
have advocated is wrong may leave them proper relation between piston and crank* the slide in order that we may work steam 
alone, and substitute others if they prefer to* In the case of an ordinary horizontal engine, expansively. For instance, we wish to cut 

I do not profess to teach those who are satis- we have a connecting rod, one end of which off steam at half-stroke, with our boiler 

iied lljat tliey know all about everything con- takes the cross-head and the other the pressure at 30 lbs* per square inch- Now, 

jiifflKl with wood work, for mcist of them can- crank-pin, thus at every forward and back* having cut off at half-stroke, we have the 

not learn much—not oven that there may ward stroke of tlie piston it changes the cylinder half full of steam at a pressure of 
t>e Jiioip than one way of doing anything* linear motion to a circular one. It will be 30 lbs. per square inch; thus it stands to 

If pOv^sible, tlie style known as Queen Anne seen by exannniiig Fig, 5, where we have a reason that when the piston has reachra 

even more vague than the Early English very short connecting rod (exaggerated to the end of its stroke, the steam m the 
when furniture is referred to. It is almost point out the matter clearly), that wdiile the cylinder will have expanded to twice its 
iinpo'^silde to define any lines of deiiiarka- jiiston is at tfs half stroke, the crank has volume, but diminished to h^f its wesaure 

tion between the two which slmll convey, not yet reached i/s half titroke or half centre. 1—viz., 15 lbs. per square inch* This is 


Now drop the connecting rod to the bottom 
half-centre, and we see that it crosses the 
centre of circle described by the crank-pin, 
as showm by the dotted lines in the figure. 
To overcome this obliquity of the connect¬ 
ing rod, it is necessary that it must be 
long as possible—about two and a half times 
the length of the stroke* I have designed, 

during the last fiiteen years, a ^ 
of horizontal engines, and have given from 
2} to 2'S times the length of stroke for 
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^ • called the expansive worlting of steam. I 

have given the above as a sample case. We 
I might have an engine where we Avished to 
-•! • cut off at one-quarter of the stroke- with a 

higher boiler pressure. But with regard to 
lap,” in designing our slide valve there is a 
d rale, which, I am sorry to say, I can¬ 
not give in a simple form, so that our highly 
skilled, but not highly mathematical, work- 
mancould understand at a glance. Ttisthis;— 
From the length of the piston stroke sub- 
•f tract that part of the stroke at which it is 

intended to cut oS' steam ; divide the re¬ 
mainder by the piston stroke, and extract 

the cube root of the quotient, which multiply 
' by half the stroke of valve, and from the 
product take half the “ lead.” The answer 
. will be the exact ^*Iap” required. This 
may appear a complicated rule, but it is 
none the less accurate and mechanical. 


Apply this to sign-boards, and we may 
generalise that end grain should be exposed 
as little as possible, and that, Avhere 
be. it is to be painted as effectually 


GESSO WORK 

BY E. a 


t 


it can 
as cir- 




The Decoration of Picture Frames. ' 
If an experienced carpenter were asked [ The illustrations in this, the concluding^ 

to describe a cheap and yet a serviceable paper on ge.sso work are intended to supply 

sign-board, 1 think he would say, Have a designs for the decorator of picture franies, 

frame made the size required, dovetailed at Never was there such a demand for medium- 

^the corners, having a thickness at least sized and small frames as at the present 

equal to the proposed board or greater, and time. Fancy frames arc required for etch- 

about three tunes its thickness for the ings, autotypes, and photos innumerable ; 

breadth of framing, say panel of 1-in. stuff ; and it seems almost impossible that there 

make a dovetailed frame of 3i in. by 1 in,, should be too great a variety of these* The 

2^' j ledges which cross the plain wliite enamelled frames and those of 

board be mortised and tenoned into the orocade and of satin have had a long run 

frame as in Fig. L In order to avoid and gesso decorated frames may well now 

weakening the frame, these mortises should become popular. If any of the readers of 

be near the centre of its width, and the Work wisli to make a proiit on sudiarti- 

s^^Jder behind the ledge {Avhat is generally cles they will need to attain great facility in 

called a bare-faced tenon ^); let the board producing decorations at rapid speed. Ama- 

itself be fitted easily into the frame, and teurs are proverbially slow workers; they 

screwed from the back through holes in the are more given to perfecting details and 

ledges, all the holes except those in the finicking over “finish'^ than to attending to 

centre being elongated to allow for a trifling efiects, which after all is the main point in 

. . decorative arts. Now, the outlines should 

The end gram of the board having been be hejit true and sharp, but the modelling of 

T 11 1 1 - j j - 11 1 I painted well before fixing, a moulding can the foliage will not need tlie same amount 

In all wood^work, or, indeed, in all work, it now be fitted in the angle formed by the of care and labour bestowed on it as a figure 

13 of great benefit and value to observe and i face of the board and the inner edge of the on a panel. It can be quickly done either 

remember any apparently sniall details in frame, and fixed to the frame and not to tlie with or without tlie aid of cotton wool. 

treatment of material by those who have board. This filan will ensure a durable A word on the subject of relief to 

experience. . i “ and an economical construction* amateurs. I find that the least experienced 

0 can scarcely go into a timber yard As to the kind of wood, I can only suggest amongst them often full into the error of 

* without observing that the ends of the mahogany or pine. I could not recommend supposing that high relief is eflective. 

P ^dioicest lo^s and stacks of boards are ! pitch pine, because, though very durable, it certain extent it is, but we must bear in 

^ covered with some paint or composition to [ is generally so full of turpentine that it mind the purpose of our decorations* There 

prevent gam or loss or moisture taking ; spoils the paint if exposed to strong sun- is no true art in subordinating the picture 

place at the end of the plank. The \ shine* In all cases, avoid sau in pine. or photo, wdiich should be the centre of 

In these tlays of gigantic interest, to the ornamentation of the frame ; 
advertisements, some men- therefore the design should be kept in rather 
tion of the covered notice low relief, and the colouring should be quiet 
and sign-boards is neces- in tone. The latter is more iinportant if the 
sary. A prepared canvas photo is coloured ; for etchings, too, I like 

for the purpose is to be subdued colouring in the frame, but for 

had, and is made in very plain photos a bright frame is far from ob- 
large sizes by the floor- | jectionable. 

cloth manufacturers, which 

stands ’well—if only the for consideration, and s,uggest several Avays 
frame has enough muiit* in which it miglit be treated. I should 
ings to prevent the canvas clioose that the frame should have rims 
vibrating like a sail under slightly raised at both edges, so that the 
the influence of the wind. 

Frames for these sigii.s 
should be made of yellow 
deal from 3^ in. to 4i- in, 
wide, and li in. to 2 in. 
thick, mortised and tenoned 
together like a door with¬ 
out panels, painted well 


cunistances allow* 
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SIGNBOARDS. 

BEING HINTS ON T HEIR CONSTRUCTION 
FROM A CARPENTER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

BY B. A, BAXTER, 
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I will take Fig. 2 of the illustrations first 
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part to be decorated may appear sunk. It 
should be of walnut, rosewood or dark oak 
or of some light wood stained to resemble 
one of these. Now for the design. Raise it 

a little above the wood surface by applying 
two or three coats of gesso; model the gesso 
with a brush, especially noting the tips of 
the leaves that turn oyer. Enrich it with 
before canvas is put on, gold lacquer only ; for instance, the stem 

and moulding applied to connecting the foliage that runs through the 
edge, either rebated or a whole design could be touched with gold 

! L— Mode of maMng Frame for Sign-Board— A, DovetaUed Frarae • screwed on to edge lacquer on both sides, leaving the most 

B, Space within Frame for Moulding; 0, Board; D, Ledge. Fig, 2 ! frame, forming square raised part white. Then the back parts of 
—^ctlon of Sign-Board—A, Frame; B, Board or Panel; c, Ledge; of moulding. the leaves that turn over can be lacquered 

A’ pvomrig. A—Covered Sign-Board— The heart side of a sign- and if veins of leave.s are introduced they 

screwed to So; to panel is the best for should, be raised and the sunk portion on 

Pig. A—Glared Slgn-Board—A, Plate Glass; B, Frame • C Mould- work- each side lacquered. A second mode of 

Ing fitted to Frame. ’ ’ * ‘ ' man always will do the working would be as follow's. Coat the de- 

, . reverse if unnoticed, as the sign with gesso, keeping it quite flat. Cover 

merchant wishes lus wood to dry, but he I outside is easier to clean off. Particularly the whole of it with gold lacquer, and silver 

'KT shall dry as^ equally as should this be observed when, as in some the stems entirely and tips of leaves that 

possible. The structure of wood is very much signs, there is a prepared canvas glued upon turn over. This makes a lovely decoration 

?■ ^ A of tubes bound together, the wood like a veneer. This is an excellent with rosewood background. Again, instead 

^ merchant knows that it is I plan for curved signs. of the background being of wood it could be 

. oetter that the ends of the tubes shall be Frames for glass signs may be made like coated with gesso and then lacquered green 

I s^ied up, and that the drying shall take Fig. 2, but with a moulding like Fig. 3. or blue, or copper red. The rims in this 

h P on the larger surfaces. _ There should be a soft cloth or felt behind case ought to be gilded. Yet another plan 

I ^me reason, he keeps his choice a glass fascia upon the wooden back to would be to carry out the gesso decoration 

I 1 j sun. prevent injury to the painting and gilding, entirely in blue and gold, and to silver the 

I + P®* diying means unequal which is, of course, at the back, and special background. The design silvered, and just 

* contraction, and this leads to care should always be taken to prevent the relieved with metallic blue, on a rosew' 

erac a and shakes in the wood. entrance of rain. I background would be admirable. 
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I would have no riiriR to 
this frame, and theetch= 
mg should have a simple 
mount of while card¬ 
board. Instead of tlie 
gold lacquer, brown oil 

colour could he suitably 

employed on a frame in¬ 
tended for a sepia draw 

111 ezzoti n t 

would be admirably set 

off by th e wh ite and gold 

f rame. 

The dragons shown in 

Fig. 3 will bear to be iu 
higher relief than the 
conventional floral de 
signs we have so far 
been considering. They 
should be well modelled 
and then coloured ac- 


I should feel inclined 
to treat Fig. 4 somewhat 
tlifferently. If this de 

sign were done in plain 
ge.sso it would look a 
trifle heavy on a dark 
wood background, so I 
should introduce several 
colours and got a rich 
harmonious effect. First 
gesso tlie ground all 

over; on ’ 

dcsigu and model it. 
Then tint the flowers 
and buds red, accentu 




41 


raise 


ating the folds of the 


buds, and giving round 
ness to the petals by 
adding touches of gold 
Colour the leaves a sofi 

bluish green and throw 
up the veins with gold 
Lastly, gild the back 

ground. This will prove 
a handsome frame deco 
ration well suited for a 

good - sized photo or 

etching. 

Whiteframes are much 

admired now for etch 

I do not mean 

. 

alone the enamelledones 
but those of more un 
common style that are 
patronised by artists. I 
remember last season 
seeing an etching of a 
ship at anchor. It was 

a slight, sketchy pro¬ 
duction, no attempt hav¬ 
ing been made at elabo 

a few lines sug 
gested the sea, but the 
effect was excellent. This 
was framed with a broad 
oak baud painted white, 
and at one corner was a 
raised gilt anchor, 
wood was not plaued^ 
but .showed notches and cuts beneath the 
paint. The whole, viewed at a short di.stance, 
a.ssunied a soft silvery-grey tone that was 
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fancj 

great scope for .showing 

our skill in 


Here we have 
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4 


brilliant effect& 
may be created with 
metallic colours, and 


1 : 
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as 


allows of uncommon 
harmonies. The ground 
slioiild he of gesso, 
coated, let us saj 
copper red, sprinkled' 

the Japanese lacquer 
style. Thedragonsnught 

be of gesso touched up 
with gold, tlie latter 
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ich 


in the tails, on \v 


.strokes of gold may be 

and the- 
iiiouth^ and 
all outlines maybe given 
with gold lacquer. Green 
and silver, or blue and 
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Fig. 2.—Photograpn Frame 

very cliariiiing. Now, I 
would answer well for such a frame 
i the whole ground is gessood and left un¬ 
touched with colour. The gesso is of a 
pleasing ivory-white tint, and the surface is 
smooth and appears polished. Raise all the 
design in gesso, but the buds and flower.s 
may be in rat 

dering leaves. 

lacquer, vein the leaves and mark out the 
petals with the same. Thus a chaste white 
and gold decoration ivill be obtained that 

^ m m 4 i^P m H ^ 


k2 




I 


tuted for the red and 




consider that Fig. 4 gold. Or the dragons might be done with 

fSay metallic blue, shaded into gold, in which 

case the background would be silvered. 
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Fig. 4.—Comer for Picture Frame. 


Fig. 3.-:Coraer for Picture Frame, 
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TI 16 background of floral designs may conipet itionfor the fitting and appropriate rt- 

occosionally be enriched by short strokes in ceptuclcs for the 208 volumes that form the 
gold being laid on with the brush, so as to scries of best books by the best author 
form a series of broken lines. These linc.s known as C.asseH’s National Library 
should be repented every eighth of an inch j bookcases, it may be said. wt:re chosen on 
or so. On panels, the intervening spaces J the one luu t for their fitness for 
between the lines gradually increase until | pose for which they were dcsimied, and 
the distance between the upper ones mea- | the other as being types of diflerent modes 

inch or more. Sometimes the 




These drawers will be found useful for 
pencils, paper 


k 


pens, 
The 


•, and other small articles, 
top sliclr may be utilised for the dis]>lay of 

.. — —-- one for ]lottery 

TLc carving is to be boldly exeenteb and 


s 


. These 1 bric-a-brac and the lower t 

The carving i 

tire pur- the ground stamped. 

I’igs. 4, 
i ill Fig. 

liiu'. 


m 


1 




nam pi veil m 
k and 0, tlic plan ai tlic to]> shown 

and the section of ^liclvc.s on the 

2^ exliihitud in Fig. 

rjl ^vill exiilaiii theni^^elveK, luid tlieie id no 
lil occaKion to do 

.sizes for some of tlie jiarts, 
ample: uprights, IJ 
in. thiF 


on 


J 


L 


f 


1 


A 11 , in J’ig. 


sures an 

lines become more broken and cease 
altogether, to be resumed at a long in¬ 
terval towards the top of the panel or 
the frame. The medallion (Fig. l) may 
well be coloured in a more naturalistic 

than the frame decorations; 
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in ore than suggest a few 

as for ex 
im square ; ]ianels 

^ in.; shelves, iiu 
on tlie edge as sliown 
For making the drawers, tlic 

reader cannot do bet¬ 
ter tlian refer to the 
in.st met inns given on 
this subject in Les¬ 
sons from an Old 

‘can/* and refer¬ 
ence niaj^ alsr^be made 
to page ’2'^:^ of this 

vainmc for tlie method 
of making a bookcase. 

Tlie duulde rack 
work slnnvn in Fig. 0, 

for taking su]>iiorts 
for the ends of the 
shelves, might be dis« 

jienscd wit]), the books 
lieiiig all of one size ; 
but if the reailer pre¬ 
fers to have movable 
shelves^ he slioiild look 
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thick, and carved 


manner 

still, we must not overlook the fact even 
here that efiect is the 
main end to be kept 
in view. The head is 
to be modelled in 
gesso, the shadows 
given in brown only, 
and the hair to be 
slightly marked out 
ill tresses ivith brown 

the wreath of mar 
guerites to be touched 
with gold; this will 
make it ajipear like a 
sculptured head. Some 
might prefer^ to tint 

; the face with oil colours 

and to colour the hair 
auburn ; then the 
i. flowers wreathed 

I, around the head 

« 

i'f should be white. All 

this is just a matter 
of fancy. The back¬ 
ground I suggest is 
V blue, gradually merg- 
ing into gold at the 
top. The garland of 
flowers .should be done 
ill metallic colours 
scarlet for the poppies, 
gold for the wLeat- 
ears, and green for 

the poppy leaves and 
stems. The blue of 
thebackgronnd should 

also be metallic, oil 
colours being reserved 
for the head. 

I am convinced that 

all who study the art 

long enough to be¬ 
come profleients will 

be delighted with the 
result of their work 
and they will not con 
sider that the time 
spent over it has 
been in any way lost. 


ill I'hg. 
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l>age nf this 


at 


volume, to which re¬ 
ference liiis jui^t been 

made, and in ^v]nc^l 
the method of making 
this arrangemt-'Jit is 

The 

necessity of making a 
working tb-iwing to 
scale, of a larger size 
tljan that of 1 in. to 
1 ft. adopted for the 

i 1 lust rat ions lierc 

given, with the excep¬ 
tion of Fig. L cannot 
be too stroualv iii- 

h I 

sistcil on : and the 
carved work lor the 
drawer fronts as shown 

in Fig. 1, the top and 
bottom of the book- 
ease, the edges of the 
shelves, tlie sides of 
the uprights, the pil¬ 
lars at the bottom, the 
tinials at the top of 
the uprights, as shown 

ill Fig. 1, tbe 
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Fig. 2.—Front Elevation of Prize Bookshelves. Fig. 3.--Side Elevation. Fig. 4,—Details of Upper 

Part. Fig. 6.—Details of Pilaster at Foot. Fig. 6.—Back for Shelves. (Scale, 1 in. to 1 ft. j 


of treatment, each good in 
itself, but ottering a strikin 
contrast to those with which 
it was brought into juxta¬ 
position. 

With regard to material, 
the bookcase now under 
con .si d e rat i on is to be made 
in fumigated oak of a rich 
colour, the darkened hue in _ 

imitation of old oak being obtained, in panels at the exterior of the sides, as ex- 
TTT 1 Tj ~ ™ ; one way, by exposing the wood to the fiimo.s liibitcd in Fig. 2, should all be carcftilly 

IF 1 -h ™ Carved vI ork. of ammonia, exiiosnre in a stable where there worked out full size before the workman 

( or which the Third Prize of JBcdf-a-Ouinca, iww are many horses being sutficiont to produce commences the work of ornamentation with 

i Tmr VinnV ai«tr*g ) ^ j (jgsirejj result. The lower part, as sliown ' the carving tools. The .scallop.s under the 

^ ffivpn which illustrations are , in Fig. 2, is fitted with two small drawers, top and three shelves in Fig. 1 are intended 

that w three ■ the front of which is shown on a larger to represent leather, attaclieil to the under 

Bof tl»» ^ being most worthy [ scale in Fig.'l, the front elevation and end part of the .shelf to prevent in some measure 

K prizes ottered m the (recent prize i elevation being exhibited in Figs. 2 and 3. tlie access of du.st to the top of the volumes. 
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Section of snelves on line, AB, in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 7.—Plan of Top. 
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WAX' POLISHING. pasnant to be said that dining table tops This is not the jjkce to discuss the qualities 

BY DAVID denninq. are usually (iinlsss French polished) simply of beeswax which are offered for sale, and 

-r- * oil polished. This, however, is more tedious it must he left to the polisher’s own decision 

The difficulties attached to French polish- than waxing, wliich is, at least, as suitable what kind he gets. Some advocate the use 
ing any piece of wood, of whatever kind, for the purpose, and the readiness with of fine white wax, and possibly a slightly 
are sometimea ao apparently insurmount- which any accidental injury can be repaired better finish may sometimes be got with it ' 
able to those who have not been properly renders it particularly useful. than with the ordinary yellow wax. This, ’ 

instructed in the art that many a novice, Wood stained black, or the so-called however, is generally used, and the only 

after his first attempt at polishing, is almost ebonised finish, may also have Avax polish- occasions when I would suggest that it 

inclined not to risk injuring whatever hej ing substituted for French. The result is might not be so good as the lighter colour 
may have made by polishing it. Such a certainly a closer approximation to the are when extreme purity of tone is required 

feeling is excusable. *Be sees the thing in appearance of real ebony than w-hen the for a white wood. A perfectly white wood 

the white —as an unpolished article is teenni- work is eboiiised in the usual Avay. Special is, hoAvever, so seldom wax polished that, 

cally called_^nicely finished and clean. He attention Avill be devoted to the polishing of for all practical purposes, at present it may 

knows AVell enough that if he could only freUvork articles later on, but it Avill not be be considered non-existent. 

E olish it satisfactorily its appearance would out of place here to say that by means of It Avill readily be undenstood that the Avay 
e considerably enhanced, but remembering wax they may easily be made to look better in Avhidi the wax polishing mixture is pre- 
that liis intended improvement may result than so many of them do Avheu unskilfully pared depends a good deal on the proportions 
in an iinpleasant-looking surface, he reluc- French polished. of the materials. For a thin U({uid—or ^ 

tantly gets someone els^ to do this part of It has been said that any AA'ood may be should I not say a Hr 4 uid polish?—it is sutfl- 
the work. Of course, in trade circles the Avax polished, but at the same time a rough cient to slired the wax finely, and then pour 
polishing, as a matter of fact, is done by a classification may be made—one Avhicli, the turpentine over it, leaving the two till 
polisher,'but in small shops, and especially though not strictly accurate, will enable they are incorporated. The turpentine will 
by amateurs, the desire is to do all the those in doubt to decide for themselves however, only dissolve the Avax slowly, and 
operations oneself. Avhether w'ax Avill be an improA'cment. I a much more expeditions method is to melt 

Noav, though no method of finishing more do not know AA'hother it is a rule strictly the wax by heat, and then, before it has time 
enhances the oeauty of most furniture woods obserA’ed—in fact, it may be said there is no to solidify, the turpentine is poured into it. 
than French polishing when well done, there rule on the subject—but there can be no Naturally, AA’hcn melting Avax, caution is 
are processes which, though not capable of question that Avax answers best on the more necessary, and on no account should the 
being brought to such perfection, are much coarsely grained Avoods, such a.s oak, ash,_ tuiqK'ntine be poured into the Avax Avhile it 
simpler. Among these is the subject of the etc., and that pine and.other light Avoods of is still on the fire. With ordinary care, 
present article, viz., “ Wax Polishing.” This , close texture can hardly be considered to be there is, however, no danger, and I only 
mode of finishing is so remarkably easy, both improA'^ed by it—unless, indeed, they have suggest the possibility of a mishap for the 
as regards materials and manipulation, that been previously stained. As the reader AviII benefit of those Avho might otherwise over- 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the i now liaA'e a fair idea of the capabilities, look the inflammable character of turpentine 
unskilled novice can manage as well as the advaiitages,anddisad\'antages of Avax polish, vapour. A.s I have so far purposely abstained 
most expert. It therefore seems a suit- the making and application may next receive from naming definite proportions in the 
able process for the first of a series of articles attention. _ desire not to hamper noA’ices, it may be as 

in AA'hich the more difficult operations will Probably there is no material used by the aa'gII to say that if they^ find the mixture 
be duly explained. polisher, and prepared by liim for his own cither too thick or too thin for their tastes, 

Perhaps something should be said about use, in Avhicli a greater variety of proportions they may easily alter the consistency. _ 
the kinds of timber Avhich arft suitable for is used. One man likes the polish thin, so If it is desired to thin a mass, Avhich is, 

wax polishingj or waxing/^ as it is oftGH thin as to b© merely a liQuid j another prefers stiff as butter, a very^ moderate 

called, I have used the word suitable, but it to be in the form of a paste. As such amount of heat will reduce it to lif{Uidfor^ 
it may ,be said that, beyond custom and great latitude is allowable, the novice may as the turpentine already in it facilitates the 
fashion/there is no reason why any wood wonder whether certain proportions are not change. Store turpentine is, of _ course, 

should not be treated in this way. That to better than others, or whetlier soine poUsliers added while the wax is m the liquid state, 
which it is generally, or it may almost be are not using the stuff* to disadvantage. On the other hand, it may be necessary to 

said solely, confined is oak, especially after It may, however, I'ye said that so far as stiffen the mixture, and in this case some 

this has been darkened by fumigation with actual finish—?.e,, gloss—is concerned, it more wax should be melted separately, and 

ainmonia—a subject which wll be more matters little what the proportions of the the original polish added to it, 11^ heatol 
fully gone into in an article on staining, ingredients are. These, it may as well be the freshly melted ^ili probably be 
The appearance of oak so finished will be stated, are in the simplest mixture merely sufficient to cau^ all the matenals 
familiar to most readers who have paid any w'ax and turpentine. Others, such as resin, amalgamate.^ It should, however, be not^ 

attention to furniture. The finish is com- ' Venice turpentine, etc,, are occasionally thatthe wax in any case should be thoroughly 

paratively dull, but there is unattractive- added, but provided the wax be of^ got>d melted before the turpentine is added, as a 
ness about it which the more highly finished quality, they are quite unnecessary, if not lumpy mixture is neither pleasant to wor 

French polish does not possess for all eyes. prejudiciaL Resin, when used, is added with nor yet conducive to good ms. 

For old oak furniture—whether by this is with the intention of hardening the surface, When exposed to the air, the natura 
meant genuine or imitation antique—no finish and in some instances it may be beneficial, tendency of a wax polishing mixture is _ 

13 superior to wax, though, as is well known, but only experience can teach when it will stiffen, on account of tiie evaporation ^ 
varuLsh is often used. be* The learner maybe quite certain that turpentine, A^considerable time must, ho - 

While mentioning varnish, it may be as if he cannot get a good result from wax and ever, elapse before there is any . 

well to explain that wax polish, though it turps alone, the fault does not _ lie in the alteration, and the fact that ^ , . 

may not give the same amount of gloss, is, absence of resin. Venice turpentine, though go on, however slowly, 13 just all t 

if I may bo express'it, clearer and finer mentioned as an ingredient in some of the to remind polishers that it they nave an} ^ 

looking* Varnisn clogs the wood, and is old receipts, is by no means an indispensable siderable quantity of the mixture stan^ 

apt, to use a very expressive trade term, to ingredient, and it may fairly be questioned over, they must not expect it to - 

give a “treacly^* look to any piece of furni- whether it is of any use whatever* It rather its original condition unless kept in a 

ture fini.shed with it. savours of quackery, or the mystery with vessel. _ t - x ^ At. i flrat 

Mahogany, though seldom wax polished which some of the masters of arts and crafts ow, just a bintfor those who t 

now, may very appropriately be finished by appear in former times to have endeavoured the more ingrediente a ^ 

this means, and it may be questioned to conceal their actual mode of working, the better it must be, and + 

whether, for many purposes, it is not I have known Venice turpentine to be not satisfied unless there ^ a certain ^ . 

superior to the dulled French polish so often employed in laaking wax polish, so that of resin in their wax polishing . . _ 

those who would like to try it may experb does not melt so quickly a.s 

As 18 very well known, the top of a dining- ment on their own account, remembering be melted or partially me e , 

table is very apt to be rendered unsightly that a very small quantity is recommended, adding the wax gradually, an j . . j, 

from hot plates or dishes injuring thepolished To prevent any misconception then, let it cookery books say, mixtorn 

surfaces. The heat burns or blisters the be clearly statea that wax and turpentine AVhether resin be usM or not, ine 

hardened shellac of the French polish, so alone are all the materials necessary to make a should not be applied till it is coi . , 

that any method of finish which is not so good wax polishing paste, and that when ^ Although, as h^ t)een^ ^ 

liable to disfigurement is preferable; and one anything else enters into the composition sistency of wax polish vanes c , 
of these we find in wax polisht It ought en \ the mixture is one of a fancy character* it would hardly be fair to leave ^ . 
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universal approval* A niimhor of thoao p'ltent 
holders aro aboot to bo practically tested durin^j 
the coming- season by a Tv'cU-kriOwn firm of 

Mr. 


t in astate of perplexity about the compara^ more you scrub, scrub, scrub, the more you 
b merita of different degrees of stiffness rub, rub, rub, the brighter the polish will be* 

fluidity h" friction it is essential that the 

^ °^Perhap3 the best way to explain matters cloth or brush used be perfectly dry, as if it 
i no that an intelligent conception of the is at all damp, no polished surface can be 
f Mli 3 her*s aim maybe arrived at, will be to produced. In any case, the brush or cloth 
f annnose a piece of pure wax—that is, wax used to rub the wax into the wood should 
f any admixture of turpentine—is not be employed to give the finishing touches. 

’ token by way of experiment, and rubbed on These are best -done with a perfectly clean 
I a niece of smooth flat wood. A certain rubber, and if I may venture to lay down 
amount of the wax adheres to the surface, rules when the process admits of so much 
I when friction is applied, becomes diversity in procedure,! would use, say, three 

irlossv or polished. The labour, however, is sets of cloths or rubbers, ^^'ith tlie first 

i considerable,' and however well dry wax the mixture is to be rubbed on the wood, 

may do on a flat surface, a very short with the second it is to be rubbed off till a 

experience -vvill show that when mouldings fair amount of polish is got, udule with the 
or carvings are to be treated the difficulties third the rubbing should be continued till 

; jQ the wayof satisfactory application are con- the surface is as bright as it can be got. 

( siderable. Well, the remedy is obvious : the Very likely some might prefer to be told 
■ wax must be softened that it may be got exactly what material the rags should be of, 

' into all parts of the work. Melted wax, ' how long they should rub, and a whole host 
! thereforermight do, but even in putting it ' of minor details, but though these instruc- 
i' on to the wood it becomes cold, and con- tions may seem vague, I wish to make the 

i aequently reverts to its original stiffness, various processes connected with polishin 
' Tto necessitates the scraping or tedious as clear as possible and to_givc them divested 
nmoval of superfluous wax, for it cannot of all the needless minuti® which are 
be too emphatically impressed on the novice popularly regarded as inseparable from the 
that 80 long as wa.x is present on the surface polisher’s art. 

in visible quantitias, polish or gloss cannot There are enough difficulties in the way 
be got. We have then to get the wax to a of practising it siiccessfully without adding 
fair working consistency by means of some to them by insisting on fixed modes of pro- 
euitable solvent, which turpentine has been cedure, and so hampering the intelligence of 

It is cleanly, inexpensive, and the worker, who will scarcely need to be told 

evaporates sufficiently quickly, besides mix- that without common sense no directions, 

ing well with the wax. We can now see why however precise, would assist him to any 
some polishers prefer what others might great extent. So far as has been deemed 
think an excess of turpentine. If a stiff necessary, directions which should enable 
: paste is used, the wax is apt to be deposited any one to wax polisli w ood successfully 
;! ui excessive quantity in places, necessitating have been given, and this paper may very 
B considerable amount of rubbing to remove fitly be brought to a close by stating that 
i it On the other hand, a fluid polish hard dry rubbing, with plentiful use of 
i| spreads the wax much more evenly, but no “elbow grease,” are at least as im]iortant as 
li gloss can be obtained till the turpentine has the wax and turpentine. Though more 
I; either evaporated or been absorbed by the simple than the French polishing process 
wooA Unless the polish has been “slopped I that wutli wax is more laborious. For the 

); on ” over the work, this does not take purposes of these hints on waxi ng, the Latin 
j|l long, BO that, on the whole, a thin mixture quotation, fabor vincit omnia, may be freely 
f may be considered preferable to a very stiff’ —very freely indeed—translated into the 
:1 one. Enough has been said to enable any vernacular as “ labour brings the polish 
: one to determine for himself whether to use up. 

=‘ a thick or a thin paste, but there are 

' always a few who think—and very likely 

rightly—that as safety does not lie in 

extreme, but in the middle course, they 

^ would like to have some idea what this is in 
t wax 


buildera and contractors in London. 
Schroeder further informed mo that the patentee 
is il. Erfurth, in Teuchem (Saxony)| and that 
the holder ia patented in England under Nu. 

1389 (ISSS). It is assorted tnat wuknesa and 

complication in constnicUon have been tlio chief 
causes of failure of those hitherto brought into 
the market, but that this patent holder is superior 
to them all, being of iron and wrought in one 
piece, and consisting of a saddle arm, clamp, 
and counter-arm—represented in Fig* 2 hy 
the letters h respectively—each provided 

with a spur, or point, which are forced into the 
Bcaffold-pole and cross-piece under pressure of 
the croas-piecB and the weight thrown on it, anil 
which are indicated in the diagram bv the arrows 
at the letters a, r. The holder is fixed to the 
fltandurd or upright pole by pusliing it oa side¬ 
ways at the desired height and turning it with el 
Jerk, the satldle arms poiiiLiog in an upward 
direction* This can 
be done with one 
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hand in a few 
seconds. It is not 

requisite to drive ia 
th 0 spu rs with a ham * 
mer, as the holder 
fixes itself uuto- 
maticftlly. When the 
cross‘poleg are placed 

on the projectin 
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r:g* 1 .-Front View of 

Erfurth's Patent Scaf- 
lold Holder in eleva- 
tion. 

Fi g, 2.—Side Ylew, show~ 
ing Position of Spurs, 

Fig. 3.—Another Front 
View of Scaffold Holder 
In perspective, show¬ 
ing Clamp on left side* 
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saddle arms, their 


^V ei ght p rosaes T he 
holder against the 
si:mdard in 


such a 






lUHliner that the spurs 
eutur tlie wood and 
] lie vent the holder 
from slipping, thus 
affording the greatest 

The sim- 
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and (ffakr$ an n- 

qtirsted tr> send itses^ bilUt f£c., of their li¬ 

lies ijitoolSf maehinery^ aJid workshop aj’^j^liances fJ the 
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eecuiity- 

plicity of the inven¬ 
tion "does away with 

the necessity of re¬ 
pairs and renewal of parts, which are said to for 

the great objection to other holders* It is claimed 
that the saving in time and cost of erecting scaf¬ 
foldings when the holder is used ia considerable, 
compared with the cost when holders with 
wedges, and chains, etc., are employed. iUlhough 
the initial cost of this liolder ia more than that of 
ropes, yet, owing to the short time wliich ropes 
lust, and their liability to be lost or destroyed, 
the sa^ang in the end is great- and when the 
time and consequent expense nocessiiry to the 
employment of ropes are taken into nccounti the 
amount ^aved by the use of this holder is veiy" 

large * 

holders are such that they will last for many 
years, and, owing to their capability of being 
packed in a small space, their transport is easy 
and inexpensive. They can be used with safety 

pole much smaller in diameter than t!ie 
holder, and, moreover, it does not hinder the 
standards and cix>ss-poles being joined when 

It is made in three sizes, namely, 
/ J in, internal diameter, sold at 43. 4d. 

at 3s. 9d.; and Ko, 3* 43 in* 

The advantages claimed 


X polish. Possibly here, ngam, opinions 

uld be found to differ, but I should say Editor 0 / irojtK m notice in ^ , 

' that anaste nf abmit thp sump ron«iistpncv Things.^' n is ihsirahh that spec^niem shoutd be sent 

mull, it pa^sie 01 aoouii xne same consistency ‘ cjcmuinfiNon and ksting in ail ca^^s irhen this can he 

t ‘aa butter m hot weather might be regarded done without inamvenUnce. thus received 

^ as a medium* Of course, those who use a , _ _ ii" !. ■ * " J * j. A* A J J 

■ i 1 ' tj ij r j t(j[i/ers/f50r/ that eccnfth\>ig w'/iiiA u nr^tnea^ is noJicea 

wax polish mixture which could be poured onfi/, atla that, as U is in the poiver 0 / any 

Would consider this stiff, while others who wnfioxv 0/ 

r add verv little tnmpntinp nr who hplievp in ^ deivirlment ej ironK v'ithmU charge the 

1 ^ iV ^T^^peutine, or \\nO oeiieve in notices given 2^^ r take in way 0 /the nature of adier- 

;fesin, would consider it thin. After all^ it 

L :.does not much matter whether a thick 128 ,—Ehfuhth’s Patent Scaffold Holder, 

or a thin one be used, the result page 728 of this voluuio an interesting ae- 
ending more on the manipulation of the count of some inm-nioua sted tics for the con- 
^^tenal than on the material itself ; and nection of scaffolding was given by Mr. John 
r ^ow this is to be applied may next be Charles King, under the title of Science in 

^nsidered. _ Scaffolding.”"^ 'J'his induccil J. Gharlea 

In the application of wax polish we find Schroeder, 49, Ferntower Road, Highbury New 

glmost as great a diversity of opinion, or Park, London, N., to send me a prospectus and 

^ther variety in practice, as in proportion working model, on a amall scale, of Erfurth a 

w ingredients. The great thing is to have Patent Scaffold Holder, a simpk and apparently 

^ewax—the turpentine, it must be remem- secure means o£ fixing cross-poles to uprights 

^red, is merely the vehicle for conveyin'^ ; without having recourao to ropes. Mr. Schroeder 
I^ICa li1 a ™a« ^ corse- XTnited Kinffdom, and vhicli I venture to I necessary. 

of Lm Some say use a think is of greats safety and efficiency than the Lo l ’ 

P™ ^ stiff brush contrivances shown in your issue of this date each; ^o. 2, 6i[m. 

the wax m with, and both get equally (Ko. 46 Feb, lrl890). i Leg to enclose a cir- at 3s. 3d. each. , 

After the wax has been rubbed calar eiVing diagrams and full particulars of this stated above, are certainly consideraule, and me 

polish is obtained 'by friction ; or to holder. The same is already in e-vtensive use in holders themselves deserve thorough carefm 

y ft well-known advertisement, the various parts of the Contiaent, and has met with | testing. d**® urroa. 
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DM the 'best' Wc are the iinrentoTH and mal{erB opposite pieces^ B, b» and a. a theusiin*i 

of a cotnposiljon for ^jainting blackboards ivhicli at the proper mitre an^le tilaoe 
will retain their ‘dead* BurfaSe tor yearn-imked. foreluinK Then Ue tffe c5rd^thiSW ‘ 

until worn out—and w© should ho prhid to send loosely round them, after which iclue nn<r«LSS « 

samples to any of your correspondents who may up the cord by means of the rod n iiAfn^a " 

apply to us." tlie joints very tight, see if any of them“ ' 

Hook-Turning Tools. -C. C. E. (LincotJi) fP- Press them level with each other, and thtt 

writes;—‘‘If our friend, F. A. M., had ever tighten up fully ” . au maa , 

icorfcerf with hook tools, he would never have re- Sign-Writing Gbarges. —B J frju>/r« tifi 

peatod, for the beneflt (T) of Tviio (iiiiprponfi, one writes:—“I send you pricea of sIkd - wri 1 1 w( 

pf the very few niistiikes to be found in Holt- the West end of London;—Plain-eofoup nerim-SiK 

xiipiiel* Voi, lY, More than twenty years iif;o I sunken letters in three coiours. ner Inch 
procured lioltzapfTcra tools, but as neither I nor additional shade per inch, Jd,, if pronerlV 
any one else could use them I journeyed to Kinus- Gold, 1 inches and under, lid.: ujtto 8 L 
cliife, to And that the tools were j under* IJd*; ditto, 12 inches ani under*il 

useless from tw^o causc-e: first, the hii^s ^ inch to i, per foot, 3d. To the trade at'on&tihM 

hooks were recurved as in lloll- A less than the above/' 

zapifera book instead of being 
ruado like diagram, the point at a 
being pronmieiit ralljci* than 
curved back. Second, tlio steins 
arc square instead of round. Hook 
tools, when properly made, are 
easily used, and w-ill cut I'apidly 
even into African black wood, but 
the rest must be bclov) the latiie 
axis aliout i in, (not above it, iifi 
directed) and about 1 in. from face 
of work. Bore a hole, say, { in, to 
nearly full depth to be cxcavaied, 
and bcffin at edge of holewilha 
light cut, the edge of liook being 
almost Jiorizontal. A little pme- 
tjce w'ill give conAdence as to 
price of tools. W. Green & Kons. 

tTirncrs, West Street, Kingsclltrc, NorthamptoTi* 
shire, will supply small * hooks' at Is. ikL each: 
large, 2s. ; sejuare ‘ hooks/ sniulk 2s. ; and large, 

2s. lid.; long handles, iSd. each. A very eflicient 
tool, doing partly the work of a ‘hook' and Vs(|iuire 
hook ’ combined, has recently been devised, but it 
is so much more cliilicult.io use that amateurs had 
better let it alone. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 




ant ^ 


With the neirt number o/Wortiv (Ao. 63) xcilt he 

issued, Fai£e; or CirABQE, a large Sheet of 
D jssiONa IN' Wood Carving C.sf.se 30 in .« 20 in,), 

conjfatint? of Tweniy ar^iistic and claborette 
designs varioxts articles of i/uniifurc in 
the Eii^abcthafi, Italian, Old Duich, North 
German, i^^rcjicA- 15tA. Centu^'y, axtd Moder'ii 
styles. 2he various designs represent C7tafra, 
Maxxtelpieccs, Cct&mcfs, Chests, Comices, 

Pateras^ Panels, 

An Iifiiez to th© First Tearly To!, of Work has been 

prepared, and p-'m be obtiiincd by order from all 
bookfioDers, price Id, It is included in the Icist 
Monthly Bart of the volume (Part 12), 


ex 


Saw Hammering.-R. H. (Bolfon) writw; 

^ " v‘^%*^ “ Bi*?«. WORK (Be<r page 7 Hi, tbrt 

.1. N. {^hctfield} 13 willing to instruct any one thit 
13 m need of information on circular saw haramer- 
ing; If he will be so kind,! have a 33*in. dmlit 
saw, that is dished or concaYed about ^ of an Intth 
and through that cause it bears hard on thepackin? 

1 have sent it to the saw repairer’s twice, ondto 
asked me if I used pegs, and I said * No,' but ! ute , 
coitiin banding lapped round a piece of pine atiok. 
a3 niost sawyers do. I am a practical sawyer, audl 
think all the pegs in the ■world would not inaksa 
dished saw run and cut true boards. He has harij. 
mered the saw, but still it is as bad as ever afterit 
has run a short time in the bench; the same 
has worked for years, and done well." 

A Useful Tool—F. C. [Lcj/tanatoTic, E.) writes: 

—“ 1 send sketch of a very useful tool It is mi a 
novelty, and is by no means new, but it may be 
etisily made by an amateur, and perhapa save a lot 
of trouble and expense, and, I believe, la notgfeaer' 
idly know n. It may be made as follows.—Procure 
two pieces of Imrd wood, say li in. square—aah will 
p do very well lor the purpose —o 

I 3 in, long, the other, b* 1 iu. long 


**1 
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A Corner for Those who Want to Talk It. 


saw 


Turning Tool 


I*— Letters from Correspondents. 

Steel CafitlnfCB. — Stkel Moulder writer 
The reply to J. T. (A'citjporf) fsee page 70U ia 
somewhat misleading, because it ia not so very 
exclusive. Nor is the making of them so didiculi. 

If J* T, wishes to produce small castings from a few 
pounds weight up to 1 hundred weighty he can entirely 
dispense with ganister and ground crucibles, and 
also with the costly process of drying the moulds, 
and instead of the moulds being inoi'e refractoi^y, 
for such size as the above indicated it is just the 
opposite, because the moulds should be only ju^t 
flrinly rammed, and as little moisture us possible 
used. But for heavy castings vour reply Is about 
correct. This ia my practical experiencG of all ^ 
kinda of steel castings, extending for a period of 
twenty years in some of the principal firms of this 
country, and if J. T, would lite to write personally 
to me. or through the columns of ‘Hhop,’ sayin 
■what kind of castings he requires, I will gladly 
try to help him ns to the best w^ay to produce them, 
and if he is a moulder he will not hnd it so ditlieult 

as it appears. 

Wardrobe.— Artist in Wood w^rites " Fig. 1 j 
is w^ardrobc end veneered so as to show rosewood 1 
panels and aali framework: also how the veneers 
may be put on in least possible time 
made. Lay the panels fii'st, then 
gauge and straight-edge cut out the groove, a, to 
receive ash veneer. Iwixy in this veneer, then with 
cuttiiig gauge and straight-edge cut out groove u, 
and cut olf ends of panel venwrs at c. Then lay 
ash veneers, b and c. Now cut off sides of panels 
and end of railst then lay the stile veneer, d. Cut 
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Sharpetilng Plane Iron.— Dttmmy vTites: 

j sliould advise Iw H. (see page U61), and those who 
arc inclined to follow liis example, to forget an 

amateur’s dodge and learn to sharjjcn a plane iron 

as it. ought to be done, and not use a makeshift, I 
slovcnlv dodge. In the first place, IL H. will find 
when the iron gets ivorn down he cannot continue 
to sharpen in the manner described. 2. He is 
\vcaring away the back part of his plane; and 3rd, 
he is not getting a true cutting edge. You will sec 
by placing the plane in the 
position mentioned you get 
a bevel something like dia¬ 
gram, very slnnlcd, and tlie 
iron won If 1 require grrind- 

ingimiclioftcnerthanitmighttado. To sharpen the 
iron, take it in the right hand, let the lop of ihi.- iron 
rest against the thick iiart of the Jiand, the lininib 
round the edge, the two foreriiigoi^ sn-aight down 
the iron, the remaining two linger round the other 
edge of the iron, holding quite firm, 

on the stone, the bevel lUting the sionc; now place 
the lingers of the left hand upon the iron, so as to 
give weight to it; proceed to sharpen ; 
move the arms and not the wrists : the wrists must 
be held quite Blirt; or you Avili roll the Iron (as we 
call it). If your stone is in proper order, you will 
get a straight, smooth edge on the iron. Try it. If 

3 'ou endeavour to do a.s I say, common sense will 
soon show you your faults/ 

Mitre Cramp.—J, A. (danwfA) writes 

Seeing in page (jQ5 of Work a query concerning 
the means of holding mitre joints, I send the 
following apparatus, which, though so extremely 
simple, IS very eflicient, and has a further merit 
with many that it costs scarcely anything. The 
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Plane Iron. 
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A Useful Tool. 


Jig. 1. 


cut, D; this is to hold the cutter; notch ^ 
K^ctlicr OB shown at c. e is an ordinary wooos^w. 
I'ig. 2 Bhovvs the finished tool, and the met™ oi 

using it to work a bead in the of a 

Bhown-o works a head, h a a“^, * ^Ha 

a hroken chisel. In using it is nooMB^y^to neap 
the knee, F, Fig. 2, tight against the work. _ 

Diiloimers.-W. Y. {Enfield to 

f3i3cimer, W. S. M. lieedsT.ln reply w TJCLTOW 
gives him some advice with regard to tdu 

and as I am about to buy one, should UkaHi«»—- 

pond with him, 

Cbauge Wheel*- ^ 

errata re Change Wheels ftw® ^ 

brass gas; *" also in line 8, for^ k 

from bottom, omit "therefore, anf 
instead, beginning new sentence, Ab we 

■WlieelB.-W. P-(to aneww 

ready'dressed timber for whee l 

reply has been i.S’whjcb I ^ 

names out of a huinher “ 

Wbittingbam & Wilkin, 136 and % , 

Loudon, W.C. 
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Veneering Wardrobe. 
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r. A. M. sento 

Uses* 
fun AW 

I tl*T« 


I * 


out all veneers with tlie cutting' gauge and etraiglit- 

edge. Do not uhc a plane except in fitting in veneers, 

A and B. Fig. 2 is the cutting gauge made of wood, 

Tvith wedge to flxtJioateol cutler* Fig. 3 is cutler 

of cutting gauge filcfl to a point from one side only* 

It i3 made from a bit of thin atcel, A bit of bow- 

iaw blade will make one. Fix the etrnight-edge on 

the work with Iiand screws (Fig. 4). Wardrobo 

ends are not often veneered. I send this sketch to 

ehow your readers a proper way of doing all such* 
like work.*' 

Painting BlaoUboarda.-J* M* P. &Co. iNoUing- 

tew) write:—" We must lake exception *o F. K.n 

deHcriptiou (see prige 7tH| of the ‘best* way of sketch almost explains ifBclf. The only things re¬ 
painting blackboards for the following reasons :—(l) quii'cd arc some wood (beech or oak) and some 
The board wdll not preserve its * dead * appearance stout cor^ Four pieces, a, a, a, a, arc sawn out to 
after being used, but will become ghiasy* (2) 1'lie the shape Bhowii. If tlie inner angle is not a true 
niethod he describes i?ras old as the art of making right angle after being sawn* it must be made so 
blackboards, and therefore should not be described by being pared with a chisel. Having made the 
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Mitre Cramp Apparatus* 
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Bllcroscope Object - Glasses. — Or j) ScoTri t 

Amatkuk writes a very Idler u> ilic 

etfect that, from the drawings ttTiti deserijiticiii givuii 
in WoRiC* he has made a microscope, and I lial it is 
a very liaiidsomc instriiinent, culls hiiiir^i'ir iin 

old smith, and says that during the six uinjirU^^ 

he has made a lathe, ami that wit h the aid of tlii^ 

he lias made liis microscope* Such a letter us ' iiu 

Old SCO TCI [ A :^f 'i Evn 

'ivritcs is enconragin 

not only for Those whti 
desire to w'urk, hut uh'i 
to those who, trom lime 
to time, endeavour to 
assist 1 lieiu to do so, 1 n 

reply to Ins quest hms in 
reference to the cell for 
object-glass, 1 will say 

that each object-glares 
13 htted into its own 
cell; so tlial if he has, 
eay, a SdiL, 1-in,, and 
i-in. power, they must 
be mounted in separate 
cells to Jit Inin K, Rg, 1, 
No, 22, I would 
gest to O. S, A. lhat he 
make a brass box to 
receive each at the 
cells; tlins, j^rocure a 
piece of brass tulsim-% 
of a si5!c that when an 
internal thread is cutia 
It, it will allow ilic cell 

to screw into it. Cut off I in. in ilie lallic, and in tlic 
cud that. hi\s not the thread solder a slonl pict'cnf 
brass, a lilllc larger tUau the ring. 1‘lace it w a 
chuck and turn down the disc, and Jluish by miUin 
the edge. On the outside of the ring cut another 
thread : this is to screw like a lid into a bitx, 'rnk-* 

^ in. of tubing, of a size to take the Hil when a 
thread Is chased on it. The otiicr cud is closed 

with a disc. When the objcet-glass is 1101 in Uf^e, 
screw it into the Jid ami the lid into the Imx. Jt will 

thus be safe against dust and bad usage. The above 

sketch will make this matter quite clear, a is the 
cell of objecL-gluss screwed into iii c is the cover 
of box. 'i'he skelcli is not drawn to tcale. 
P.S.-*Will 0, 6, A, 

small pair of chops, widch he finds the liandiest 
tool belonging to the lathePeisojiahy, 1 sliould 
be glad to know ; perhaps others, also, would be 

benetited by the information. 

CoU with Throe Powers,—E l remur Lruui- 

CATOK {Maitchcsicn.—Aii you know how lo make 
induction coils, 1 can soon tell you how to arrange 
the threepowci'S. Wheti winding on the si condury, 
wind on enough for the first power, tiicn bring ilu» 
finish end of this out lo a si ml on the hasc baard. 
To this same stud connect the starling end of the 
second power, wind it on the coil, and bring its 
titiish end out to another stud on the base board. 
Start from this stud to wind 011 the wire for the 
tliird power, and carry its fmisb cud to a tliird nttid. 
Tlicse studs muy be separate' binding po?ts, or 

simply large round-headed brass studs, arranged in 

part of the radios of a circle nithin n-acli of ibe 
arm of a switch. Connect the liaodles of the sht'ck- 

ing coil to the binding post at the commcnccmeuT of 

the tiivt power and to the pivot pillar of the switch 

Whon the arm rests on the stud of llie di'st 
power* the .-hock will he mild, when it is niovetv to 
the second stud the shoek will be medium, and 
when moved to the third stud it 'ivill be siroii 
because then tic effects of the whole three powers 
will be comb md in one. A sketch will not bo 
needed, and wo cannot spare space for unnecessary 

engraving,-^. 

•• ♦ 

Electrical I#aiiteni,—A, O, A. am 

now writing a series of articles on ^Model Electric 
lights. When thc^c appear you will sec that it is 
iiupracticablc to do as you suggest. The generator 
itself for an electric lamp could not be put "in a 

whilst tlio slopiiy. 

dirty buttery, would, in any size or vveigdit, be an 
intolerable nuisance. The light from such sniitll 
electric lamps would be useless in a lantern, as it 
would not be equal to that of 11 rushlight.—Li. E. H. 

Chemical Action In Gassner Battery. — Circular Louvre Lights.— Dido BuckiandK^ 
IP H. L. {Chester)—I am not myself certain rr^pvet. i I fail 10 glean from your short note what u you 
ing the reaction whicli takes place in a ' exactly require. Are the louvres to be glass wood, 

battery when the circuit is closetL The l ou- or glazed? Do you wish them to be movable? Are 

stituents are (I am informed)--Zn + Zn Cl 4^ t 'a they to be circular on plan or elevation J hat 

SO* + ZnO +H, O + C, but I do not know in what purpose are they for? Have you any partjeuiur 

proportions they are present, as 1 have not aualYSt d stipulationa in the way of construction, etc. ? If you 

the contente of a Gassner cell. Zinc chloride is :i i will send a sketch (uo matter how roiish) with 
far more deliquesceotsalt than ammonium chloride, approximate sizes, you will prevent me giving a 

hence its superiority in a so-callod dry hattery, sincu description which luight be a very long %vay iroin 

It absorbs and retains the moisture necesaitiy lo tiieeiiiig your requirements,“-E. D, 

keep the battery in working order.—1>, E. Jk Battery for AlarumB,—J. C. You 

I shoulid have had three cells at least, arranged io 
series, to ivork six alarums through ItM lect- ut 
wire. You do not say how long it since you 
set up the first cell, but it is clear to me tbut the 
cause of failure lies in the resistance olFercd by ilie 
drst partly worn-out cell. When you added arujthrr 
cell, you supplied enough puahing power to over¬ 
come the resistance of the first "cll. but now tins 
second cell lias lost its youthful vigtjur, luul ad.is ti-^ 

I resistance or dead weight lo the circuit. 1 .vlv 
you lo discard both old cells, and set up three 

new oiies, to make a creditable job. You do not suy 
what kind or size of wire you hive used in^nlc 
No, IS or 20 copper wire properly insulatf.-d . ilh 
Mast- double cotton covering and properly stapled, it will 

do. The underground wires bliould have been run 
through a gas pipe, or else covered witli tarred 


S Pmrfci of ft Lath©.—S. G. D. (Stroud Green) good strong one at 27a, 6d., and Messrs, Fletcher and 

the issQO of Work for December Itth Co., AVarnngton, make one in wliich gas is the 

"SoPifan inauiiT arising from a communication I heating power, the price of which is 15 s, I c^iu con- 

some time ago, and which you did me the rtdontly recommend either of them, but aa it is 

*^oiir to pubiiib. Under the heading of ‘Parts probable that you may be already a^vare of this, 

‘ft Lathe!* In * Shop,'page 619, P, C, (Bcdfoj'd- und still wish to make one yourself. I will en- 

iTvi seeks for farther information about my dcavour to help you all I can. You must make it 

'^rary lathe attachment (I coll it ‘temporary' out of stoat plate, say, IG in, gauge; use charcoal 

JuM by its aid I contemplate construciiog a iron, or the mild steel wliich is fast superseding 

i iriore elaborate and perfect accessory to tli© car- charcoal iron ; its better quality will repay you for 

n^ter^a bench). The wheel, a, is of cast iron, the slightly higher cost over common iron ; cut out 

Ed ita axle, B, ifl a bolt two pieces as shown in Fip, 1. In one piece cut 

the bench, out tlie circular hole, a, 4 in, diameter, or a little 

^ wd Becured by the nut, less, letting the edge of the hole be S in. away from 

a fiitJO being washers; the the edge at the top* This is for the back of the 

■ SjcomDsnyingsketch will stove. The other piece will, of course, not have tho 

1 n^e it clear. When I circular hole, a, but cut in that the oblong hole, B, 

II fitted up this attachment 5 in. by 1^ in. TUr tenon pieces at the top are to 

f I had little time to spare, rivet on the top with; instead of these, if preferred, 

c AO put the wheel in the you could rivet angle pieces 

d poeition that gave me and tap them, and screw t 

d tot trouble to prepare 
_place for it- It w-ould 

A be a great improvement 
d if the wheel was placed 
i sA near to the CTound 

4 OB possible, so that it 

d Homes weU under the 

i headstock of the lathe in- 
i aiead of behind it, and 
almost on a level witli it, 
as ifl tho case in the origi¬ 
nal arrange me D t shown 

1 in ' Shop/ page 508, By 

^ brliiglngIt Dclow^ the level 

a of the top of the bench 
5 the necessity of removing 
1 ^ it If the bench is required, 
i flay, for planing, is ob- 
a vlited, I sJioiild prefer 
da brass or gun-mctal hear- 
a iugsfor the mandrel The 

m plummer blocks uaed for mine are simply of cast 
St fim* and 1 am bound to say answer very well- 
B; Before making any article I generally plan it out on 
tj paper, and m^e careful drawings of the dltlereut 
Jt parts to eeale. I attribute a j^eat deal of my 
rr{ fluceesa in mechanical >vork to this habit of draw^- 

ing; it traina the eye, and 13 of immense value in 
< ticking to measure and Jit accurately, A momenrs 
^ reflection will prove this; if an attempt is made to 
1 draw the parts of w^hich an article is made, they 
it! must be carefully thought out, and 'what is care- 
tolly thought out at the beginning of the work has 
a better chance of being peifectatthe ffnish than 
l| It would if done without such a system.**—[8end in 
Bketehand description of your lathe when ready 
i| if you would like it to appear in ** Shop.*'] 
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in, by i in., and drill 
the top on with stove 
screws. Punch a roAv of holes in. or i in.) down 
each side, about li in.mpart, and | in. from the 
edge of the plate; mark down each side a line 1 in. 
from the edges, fix in a pair of clams in a vice, and 
bend at right angles. Now cut two pieces same 
shape and depth as Fig. 1, but 2 in, less in width, as 
they have not to be bent; these are too sides, and 
the front and back pieces have to be riveted to 
tliem, marking tho holes from the pieces just 
unched. Next turn four angle pieces of } in. by 
in., and rivet two on each side to support the 
bottom—the bottom should come an inch below' the 
hole, B. Next make the apron piece. Fig. 2. and 
rivet it on the front of the body, to support the irons, 
etc. Then make a short piece of 4 in. pipe, and 
throw off a flange on it, and rivet on the back, for 
the smoke pipe to fix on; cut out tlic top i in. larger 
all round tlian the body, and in it cut alioie 
7 in, diameter; carefully make the holes for the 
tenon pieces, and after placing the grating for the 
hottoiii in its place, rivet on the top by means of 
the tenons, unless you decide to use the angle 
pieces and stove screw, which, I think, is the best 
way if you have the tools, as the top could be 
easily removed if w-anted. The next thing is the 
cover. I should, for this, turn a ring of i in. 
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IMuuuchieff^a Battery.—M, F 


:i 


Vfuuuuchleff'a Battery,—M. F. — The posi- 
tm element of a SchanschietTs cell is a zinc 
|fee, the negative element is a carbon plate; both 
mniersed in a solution of mercury in a single eelL 
'Hifi B,af.F, is 1'5G volts, and the internal resistance 
itj ranges from 0*05 to 075 ohm per cell—G. E, B. 

I Aoouiniilator aiid Shocltlxicr CoU. 

t: (Shaftesbury ParAr)-—Res 
for, kindly 
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J”. ji^L, 

meeting smalt accunvula- 

see reply to D. Scott (HoUoivay) in 
? WpOT for October 12tb. This wdll tell you how to 
"i the plates. As you do not leU me tlie vol- 

tegs and candle poytw of your lamp, I cannot say 
fiffvir ^any cells will be required, nor the size of 

The _ cells^ to be lights should be of 
vulcanite, and I think you would not he 
^ make these. Please look up ray previous I 

^OTTBs^pondents, respecting Batteries for 
^ ' 2 ?i?v Lamps, Also read the articles which ! 

! Electric Lights. Respect- square iron that would just fit in tho hole in the top, 

^tne shaking coil, one end of the primary wire— and rivet it to a round plate cut a little larger than 

n large wire wound around the iron tho hole ; rivet an eye or something to lift the cover 

* SKi coil—goes to the foot of for putting on fuel, and the stove will be complcto, ; 

' miaJiPu ^ breaker, and is clipped and although not perhaps so satisfactory os a pro]>ei- hand lantern lo be carried about. 

^ oiie of the screws. From the foot of cast iron one, I tbink it will answer your purpoiji'. 

K contact pin, a short thick The dimensions I have given you can %*ary to suit 

^ n 1 binding screws on the base vour own convenieuce, and hope you will succeed 

connected to the battery, in making it.—K. A. 

primaiy wire is connected to 
binding screw, and this to the other pole 

'^ben you wish to set the coil in 

SS tKi» finest wire is from the secondary coil, 

goes to separate binding screws,—G* E. B. 

(Colchester).—The 
^ ^ patented article, therefore it is 

SSKll? 'J®® without the consent of the 

' Site know the proportions of its con- 

Ul batteW advise you how to charge the 

3^ rtm ^ Leclanchd battery for 

AlaninLA mateur (Batter- 

^replies on this subject given 

^ ^ to information on 

'fewer in furnish 

l^er m a Leelauch^ battery,—G. E. B. 

^cira an {BristoT).-I do 
ilheet seeing a plumberis stove made 

Ju‘dfit too 0 nint® nao that it would wear 

ww « sons, tool makers, Wakefleld, supply 
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Switcli for Bell*—I ron Turner (Z/offo?d.—A? 

your question respecting the coast ruction ct tliL- 
switch and its connections is fully answered in my 

reply to One in Need (CovcntrjA, I must respi 

fully refer you to that reply. The switch could 
used as you suggest instead of an ordinar}' push 10 
keep a bell ringing for a long time. All letters re¬ 
ceived by me receive promot attention, and are 
registered, so cannot be forgotten. But there is such 
a crowd waiting at the printing office I All caimot 
be served at once, and each arc admitted in turn.— 
G. E. B. 

Book on Masts.—J. W. (Plymouth). 
following book may answer your purpose 
ing. Mast-making, and Rigging of Ships, 

Hipping, 23. 6d., Lockwood Sc Co.—F, J. C* 
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Trade Nolen and Memoranda* 


ment is thuB Btrained into Bhapc it is pressed t ightly 
a^ruinst the upper front lijcth by the diHif per^^on, 

holds the instrument in its iHJsitkin by iho 
handle, the rounded side of course being tanied 
outwards. The sounds received upon it cause it 
to vibrate after the manner of the face of a vudin, 
or the sounding-board of a pianOt and these, vibra- 
fions are thus conveyed through the teeth iinu 
bones of the skull to the auditory nerves. Fig. 1 
shows the instrument in eccUoii, and the njcthod of 
holding it against the teeth. Fig. 2 is an inside view. 
The string are shown nnstrained, and the posiiion 
of the strings are not of importance, provided they 
give the proper degree of ctu‘\'ature to the plate. 
So much for the American instrument. It was 
very cosily, owing to the material of which it \vas 
made. After its invention ii "was grcuil.v experi¬ 
mented upon, with a view to tiiui out some malenal 

to substitute for tlic costly vulcnnite—s^liect metal, 

wood veneer, cardboard* even paper, ull of wliu li 
produced most wonderful resuits. some of theiii 
producing results far superior to the original 
material. Indeed, anything of a vilmviing nature, 1 
providing the form of it has sutlieieul surface 


tape to protect the gutta-percha covering. Always 
provide more than enough battery now er, as this is 

I shall be pleased to adv'ise 




RouKitT H. Smith, Professor of Mcehames hi * 
Mason Ccdlege* iiirmingham, England, has made l 
series of mechanical tests relative to the durability 
friction, and Temperature of bearingg made ol 

magnolia anii-friciion metal when running in bear- 
ing^^ on journrila of dilfercnt diameters and lengthi. 

In nil, between three and four thousand tesu weiB 
made, in which the temperature of the bearinga Jt 
and the friction were actually determined, ItTffit 
conclusion he states the rnctaJ to be superior eithftr 
to Babbit or gun-motal for bearings. The resolto 
of the expcrimeiihs show that the temperature of 
the bearing and friction was less, and durability of 
The material considerably greater, than tlja e4 

materials tried. 

For the cementing of iron railing inps, iron 
gratings to strives, etc., tho following mixture la 
recomiiiended—in fact, with such etfect has itbeen 
used ae to resist the blows of a sledge hammer* i 
'rhis mixture is composed of equal parts of sulphur I 
uml w hite lead, with about onc^eixth proportion of 
bor.TX, the three being incorporated together so as to 1 : 
fonii one homogeneous mass* VV^hen the application d 
is to be made of tliia comnosUion it is w'et with h 
strong sulphuric acid, and a thin lai^er of tt in 
placed between the two pieces of irnntlicse bring _iu 
at once pressed together. The Stientific Ammeon 
says, In five dnya it will be perfectly dry* all 
Traces of the cement having vanishedL and Uie tjj 
work having every appearance of welding,’' 


e truest economy, 
you at any time.—G, E. B. 

PhotogniPbittS Wood*—W ood Engkaveb 
fiftrwitTifl/wiTJi ).—1 would point out that the descrip- 
tiDU you give of the process is evidenUy far from 
correct, nor have I any idea as to what is intended* 
unless it be the duaUiig-on process. It, how^ever, 
appears to me that the method is more lengthy 
one than that described in my article on photo- 
RTaphingon wood, which you consider Tvould lake 
up loo much time to bo of financial value. It 
WOOD Engraver wants a cheap processj he cannot 
do better than coat his blocks over w-ith ^Uts of 
iron as used for blue printing (already described m 
Work) and for copying pluns, etc. I he block, after 
'^ng erpoeed under the negative, is spong^l w'lUi 
water, and a blue oicture appears, I reineinber my 
father making all Um illustrations for ‘'Science at 
Home,'' of which he was the author, by this mcana. 

-W. E, W- 

model Slot Maohino*—CLAUDlANUVof^^l^7/^^^n)■ 

—il) You require no power to drive the machine, the 
weight of tlbe penny does all the driving that is 

neceesary, unless your machine is to do some kind 

of work of which you do not inform me. In Uie 
chocolate and similar machines, the dropping of 
the coin releases a catch, and the w’cight of the 
material above does the rest of the work. If you 
will send particulars of the purpose to w^hich you 
propose to apply the machine, I will give you full 
information os to its construction. ( 2 ) In French 
polishing you do not need to soak the surface to be 
polished: let it be made perfectly smooth with the 
finest glass-paper, then dust off ivith a linen duster, 
and leave tne work in a room w’here no dust will 
settle on it. Then brush it over with a weak solu¬ 
tion of white shellac in spirits of wune, being careful 
that no damp strikes it When dry pass over 
linen moistened with pure olive oil; then polish 
with French polish on a pad of linen over chamois 
leather, working only about one square inch at a 
time, and finish off with a flue silk rubber. Some 
of the old-fashioned French polishers nsed the bull 

of the thumb to finish,^*F. G. 
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Signalman 

article describing the construction of plate 
IB in the Editor’a hands, and is aw^aitiog iu§ turn 
for publication* Your former question was re¬ 
ceived and answered in due course* but it is quite 
impossible for replies to appear immediately they 
ore written, for all must take their turn. Y'ou may 
be sure that all inquirers are answered as soon us 
practicable* Pray do not think you are 
young a subscriber" to receive attention, for w^e 
want to encourage all workers, whether young or 
^d* Pleased to hear of your increasing interest in 

Work. 


An 


Plate Shelf. 


shelves 


Fig. a- 


Tig. a. 


too 


ft m 


SALE AlfD EXCBAXGE. 

Beit's Patent Enamelled Adhesive Water- 1 
Proof Advertising Paper Letters and Figures 

.11 Colours and bi^es.—and Orjgmal ManulacniO'i 

,, Arthur Sirett, Ntw Oxford Street, AV,C. 
apply. Sample sheet graUs. 1^9^ 

exposed to the source of sound, seems to ans^rer the Complete Fount of Rubber Typo*—Two alpU- 
purpose. This I have found out by actual experi- any word or name, Lnx, piid, ink, and Holder, 

ment, I will not occupy space here' by giving de- is. 6 d. ; extra alphabets 6 d. per s*t; ngures, 3 d* 

tails of the various eonirivaoccs 1 have made use address, and prtket stamps equally cheap.- 

Although the experiments always eeemed Pkesthiock, Manufatiurer, Cumberland Street* * 

satisfactory to myself tbeing possessed of a normal E^ublishcd 1670 . ' 

sense of bearing), they might not seem a 111 te so —We take in Exchange Lathes and variotis 

nuicheoto aparar-deaf person. 1 cannot do better. NoUC®. Cauloccc 6 stamps. List of Secood-bajs!, t 

lece of birch-wood veneer cut. oval 12 in bv 8 * m. Largest Stock of Er.gm«rs 

„ent like Fig. 3. The bending is accomplished by Shaptrs, etc. Stocks and Dies. Fortes, etc. 
steaming it and tacking it down upon a curved Co., loo, Honiulsmich, London. ...jj-i,. 

board, and keeping it in this position until it is per- Call and select from our stock nt °Py,™ * 

fectly set. It should then be varnished with shellac but all letters addressed Kntannia 1 ool Factory, wicnes - 

varnish, to which a little ivory black has been Britannia Co. supply Gas or Steam Eneines, and fit 

added, or it may be decorated t o suit the fancy of wotkshops complete. Terms, Cash or easy terms. [*4» 

the person who uses it. This being very bght it can n.(.ri(ninad Work,—Tools, Materials, and 

be held between the teeth without any eilort. If _C Pooi..TheM«;haiilcs’lWDci«it. , 

pence, he will Audit to answer much better than a^^Hockiej, >otii g 

the American instrument alreadv described, and he Tools.-For cajpenters, J®'"'”' 
will therefore, not require the address of the Audio- fitters, plumbers, etc. List one stait p. 

phone Company, which I am sorry I cannot give.— ham. c r v c. i iveinooL (sd* ’ 

D, tiodon, Patent Agent, a, S. John St., UveipoDu i-y ^ 

A Pretty Photo Motint.- 6 s. 6 d.,free; hai^r- ' 

to Nokman Maclean, Bar wood Street, Sheffields IP 

Frtiwofk, lOo Camug, loo 

5 ™ Shadtb, 
SicndlSj 


D* A. 

Hmrp, Besin for*—A mateur—T liia cannot be 

treated in **sEop/' Tlie harp proper is far too 
^ complicated an instrument to be dealt with in a 

brier naraeraDh. Perbapa some reader v^iil de* 


Inside 

Fieteber's Audiopbone in 


The Attdiopboae: sectloiL Fig. 2. 

Fig, 3, 


Fig. L 


* 


View, 

gectlon. 


in ,* 


1 " 


compucaiea an ; 

brief paragraph. jr'erQapa aome reaaei 
eribc, and give a sketch of, a Welsh harp* 

BCodelfor Papior-Maclie*—H. G. N- IJshVi^fon) 
requires an egg-shaped core, 3 ft* in length, on 
wluch to paste papier-mAch 6 * Models for pasting 
used ia the trade are commonly of American ash, 

but any wood which will Btand 
the purpose, U. G, N* can either make his core, or 
have It made, by gluing pieces of vrood roughly to 
the shape and then using the lathe: or, more easily 

he can turn it from a solid block of 

The objection to this would be its 




of. 


%vell will answer 


capLy 

vooi 


and cb 

weight; but it might be made in two or three 
pieces, turned hollow, and then glued together. 
The turners of wooden bowls at Berkhampstead and 
Chesbam would readily make him a core in this 
way. They moke their oecch-wood stand by boiling 

lt*-S. W* 

Tin Pattern Covera. — G, B. (AfancAesfer)*— 
Personally I do not know the articles you speak of 
OB bevel wheel guards, and cannot find them in 
any book. Could you give fuller descriptions of 
them* wil^ dimensions and a sketch showing them 
both fiat and made up ? I might then be able to 
tell you the best way to get the patterns. —R. A, 

Self-aottng Blowpipes, etc*—W. F, (lyboE- 
f£ftc7fL“The lamp* Fig. 11 , is sold by Rhodes & Sons, 
Wiikefield. and, writing from memory* the price is, 
I believe, lOs. Gd, Tlie Poquelin lamp ia I 2 s, There 
la no book that gives the prices for doing sucli jobs 
as you Bjfcak of, and it would hardly bo right for 
me to lay down a standard of prices tn Wiihk ; but 
if you let the Editor have your address, I w ill \yrite 
you out a list of prirea for a number of simple jobs, 
what I consider a fair price* anti forwaid it to you, 
with the Ector's penulasion.—K. A. 

Working BIodeLa—J. H. P, I do 

not know of any catalogue of w'orking models 
being Issued.—F. C. 


E 


I 


cabjnet’iiiak***i 

Pool* Kotnog- . 

[a? K . 


Try B. 


Bent Iron Designs*—T im Bobbin. 

Bradley. l&O. Fulham Road, West Brompton. i on 
can get iron there* and probably designs; if not the 
latter. I wiO, with Editor's permission* eend an 
article, with illustrated designs, to Work.—J. 

Iron Strlps.-J- R S* (Herf/ord). - Y’ou will 
probably get these of B* Bradley, 180* Fulham Road, 

West Bromplon, 

Wooden Printing Frosa,—F aust {Liverpool}, 
have in mv Imnds a paper on the mode of 
king a wooden priming press* which will appear 


Designs 

blgn :?teivcils, 300 liirrun&i 
Each packer, is. 100 D q-Erracc. 

F. COULTHARU* Eaxt Lliff Itmicc, 


* 4 t»o 

ec ora t o r s 


6 d. 


100 


&c. 




Lists free, 

piouih. . . 

Barton’s Spiders (as advertised 

thatiu), explode on i 




„ . Jrghti« touch. Packet, post ’ 

**/* Leig^bton Road, London, N.^V. KriUiuii j 

Microscope SUdes. -Gorgeous 
op,^que, and eiitertaiiiing tjides, 3 x 1 , 5*- ^ , 

free : microscopes, mounting apparatus, e . ^ ^ 

EubacE, 344, L'aled man Road, Lo^on. ^ 

Tools of Everj- Description at CuAK«a s.^fa* 

Exeter. New Illu-sixatedCatalogue,post .4 ^ 

Model Work. - Casting^ 8 .^ 1 ,.=, , 

C^ialogue, 95 illustrations, 

Road* South Hackney* London. 

Amateur Wurka—Castings 

bu^nl^he^s, parts of laiiternSi dc* 

• PosSe * noria 

Court Road, W. 


mu 
bhortiy. 


t; 


V,—Brief Acknowledgments. 

OuestionB hftve beon recrived from tbe followinp corr€?!i-i'Ti- 
dcDtB, and nDswers only a wait pithcc iTi Shop. v^Jih-u 

tJierc Ip irrcai lire Kim re Df i C iiT t u-); L, W. 

r-mn ; U. T. F. H* H. i ; & B. iEJy 

^ ' T B ; M U* LLSHICCS bi'- 

- A- R. 5 auJ K. iEatttnghnnOi 

i.Vf. a. tiffljju-tfodl; KbvkhHaw ; W, K. (ftno J‘''J'a') = % 
(Gfeuflowl: IL W* ; ** L. ^Lnwrpnofl: F T. B. fSIadt>; 

a H. tflfMrtiafrury) : No Nah stJieadiiw>; Stjckphabt* i A. F. 
(I7amtaan]i: A* F. ,’ F* N* K i w* J. (ilrirgffO : B-O. A 

r ; G* F. Fair j’ 

fBkH-A^urn): G. R- ; C. H. C. (C7*eWfwftartin A. J. K 

(P#ckftrtiWi: iiTTLF Scot; T. J. S. W. (G/flAfyain; 

rjNQtJB PoaT: A. H. iArlrngtoii Square ); A* il* W* 

Ttfuc)- D* W. T. 

II. M. B. (IfaAiUleM^ ; U. B. 


t. 


Andlophone.—D aker (CnwiberwWZ).—This in- 
Btniment ia a very simple affair, and is, i believe* the 
invention of an American called Rhodea, who la, 
nr woa* himself deaf. About aevan or eight years 
ago it was Introduced to this country through the 

agency of a Glasgow merchant (whose address un¬ 
fortunately! am not able to give). The American 
aiidiophone csonslsts of a thin elasUo sheet or plate of 

vulcanite* provided, with a handle about the sire 
and shape of a Japanese or palm leaf fan* To the 
upper edge a aeries of string is foatened* and these 
are brought down to the handle, where they are 
held by a imall damn. These strings bend 
plate into a seml-drcular form* When the instru- 
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for mictoicofp *^ . 

UlllSlTUKd ] 


i 


; A. H. iL^mdon^ 

iVtapham Junction} i It, TV. 13* 

bxK ix tH* Hahk; J. B* Aliqsaxdo ; 

R i U 1. f 

LLd B 


(JTI- 


i 




the 


* tGfo#; J* O* lAVwccielie-fln-Ty/igJ; J. H. 6. f H’wuni: 
B . G. (hiiwrpcwD, 
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SKINNER CO. 


EAST EEREHAM, NORFOLK 


9 


MANliFACraRERS AND 

IMPORTERS OF 


I 


i 


i 


1 


1 










tv 


I 


J. !*[, S< <Sc CO. have Inr^c Kacinr^' witli accontuiodiiiioii for 

wards of lou workmen 


UJJ* 

which IS used exclusively for ilie ■iiHinulacrtufe y( 

?hQFo|;:raph:c Apparatus of every dcsciipiion, troiu the cheapest to the 
most eaprnsive. 

The process is simplicity itself^ FuUlnstructiotis supplied with each ml 


Tijnher Tuj'ds, Satt^infr «Hef l*iaitin0 Miils 

2 'wo Acres jiear Stnfion 


€ftvcritt[f ttf i^ut 




I 


m 


i 


I 


*1 




]| 


■l Ir 


TT. S. lAr CO. keep rey^ii]arly In Stock about 120,000 

I'lt.XlXWOO|jI scdiit and . veneers, 

nVc hcsidcTs a very qnaniiiy of Cofs^ J iaiiks, ■iii|[.l 

Lariinir and Turniiiif Wnicl. Jtc.* Jjiul 200^000 

Ftru-sr^s DUSlCiNS for Fretwork, Wood 

besides an iniinemc- Slock of Joiners' 

TchtJ ChestSt I-relwofk OulOt^, Drills, S.iw FrauieSi Hand 
■nd Treadle AlachineSt 3 aw liladcs, 4 itc, &:c. 




3/6 


T^e EclipBO Camera Set. 3/6 


J 


Eolipeo Deai^. Wo. 102. 


I 


• I 


I 


l! 


ET OF 


Complete, rcnsistinc of a Polished Mahotyany Sliding; Scllows. ^-plate 
Canicr.i to plioto^rraph (ull-sizc carte-de-visiles, with Fodissinp .Screen, 
Dark Slide, Brass-mounted Lens, Brass Fimnfjs, Dcvclopintr and Fiaintr 
Solutions, Packet of Dry PJ.iics. and full Inslrudlions. en.ibjm;; any ama¬ 
teur to take a good Fbotoi^raph. Price 3 b. titL» or securely packed hy 
Fared Post, 4b . 


ft 


'ft . 


* 




1 


CarvitiE, 


\ 




/. 


J 


I 


7 


Complete Pboto^apMc Outfit 

Comprising- ECLIPSE CAMERA SET, as above: also PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC 1 * 1^1 NTING APPAR ATUSt consisthiif of HaiiJwoatt Priniinj? 
Frame, with Brass Sprin^r Back* Sensithed Albuminisad Paper, t^old 
Tonini: Solution. FijEmt; SoluMcii. Glasx Rods, Cards for MounEinj? 
complete los-ruciions. AKci Hardwood Folding Tripad Stand and F 
sinK Cloili, Price 7b. 6d. Securely pnteked, post free. Ba, 6d. If packed 

m portable wood case, with hinged lid and ieatJier stiap, as in illustration 
^.e^lra. 


7/6 


7/6 


/ ■ 


Specl^iioB for 1868 e:t IBSO.-Books ofNew 

Desi^^^tis. FRETWORK No, i. coiitaintnif i 3 Large sheets, 

price IS, No. a. cturtaintng jo Shteis or larger and mtrro 
elaborate Patterns, ffs. 6d. B 


I • 




ccik cif \VomI C.-^rvjjhg Designs, 

cciiita.tiiug 14 EVittcriis, price is, ; thcsenrc .lEl New Patterns, 
not snld m any other tnrm, and w'outd, if sold 5<-|JHrately, 
cost three dr four tiliits the anmunt charged. Freiworkcf's 
HandLiook and Workshup Guide, iiract ts. Kew Designs 
All Patterns greatly reduced in price. 




L 


. with 


1 


iiCUV 


I 


% 


Every Set is carefully examined before being sent out, and 
guaranteed to be Lq. working order. 


$ 


4 


« 


Completo Fretwork Outfitf compri'^iiig t^r-inch 
Steul Franu;, Saws, AmI, Filo, 4 DcMgns iwith ^uiticieiit 
planed \^'ood, gratiiih 
price 3Sr bd., carnage paid, 
wood, js. frd. 


i'/j' 


I 


iV 


w 


if Apparatus does not give satisfaction, 

and is returned uninjured within three days of 

receipt, we guarantee to refund purchase money. 

Better Sots, 10!, 6d, 


N.e, 


J 


,YX"-'J- I , 

f/' 


jt 


and ItarKlbouk on F>i;iw'r>rk, 

13 feet Assorted Planed i-iat- 


i 


i 


il' 


t * 




. SIS.. 4 ?S'i IMS,, ind upwards. 
Compleie CataloL^ue of Photograplnc Apnnr.itus 

KOR^bl^ ^ StlHHEa dc CO., EAST DZREKAM 

Wholesale Agent for London—J. M 0 THER 5 ILL. 

60, H^dloway Rt>nJ, N., anelf, South9[mpton Row 
Run rjl es mfl y be 


Special Fietwork Dcsi 
lljajcsry's Jubilee, Stic, 36 iil 


I 


I 


In comnicmnratinn of Hef 


!r. 


li 




r 


uno 


\ 


I 




V 26 In., price 3s. tid. 


‘11 


111 


ft 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW CATALOGUE of 

Machmt-s, S^wi, Du'iigns, TiH uod, A-c., ' 

1 dllxtrational, wittli InbUuctuuiv 4 * 1 ., po^t free 

Saws, JS. 4d. ] er j Ijijst dittu* i^. qiJ. per gross. 


i r- 








Wall BmekoL 




f o Images, 

G.Oid Ffc: 


where 


Prioo 6cL 


I 
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MA y UK A CTUJt E It OE 


Patent Applied for. No. 51Z9. 


CLASS LATHES 


0 £) 


FOR 




SCREW'CllTTINC & ORNAMENTAL TURNING, 


•■H 


J • 'JtV ■* ^ 


> n 


J J 


• 


k 




•r* 


TREADLE MILLING MACHINES, HAND 




I 


PLANING MACHINES, &c. 




Ingle by Works, Brown Royd, Bradford. 






I 


i 


m 


ACCURACV AND LIGHT RFNNTNG GUARANTHED 




HFD 1868. 


I 


I 


PROFITABLE HOME WORK 


For adjusting the Irons of all English Tattem Bench Planes. Can be 
easily fitted to any Smooth, Jack, or Try Plane, without alteration of Irons 

already in use. Price 2b. each ; post fr.<e, 2a. 3d- 

P*rfce Lists frse by post on njiplietttion to Sole JITakera 

CHARLES NURSE and CO 

PLANE ItlAKERS AWD TOOL. itlERC]I.4]VTS 

182, Waiworth Road, London, S.E. 

(Established 1841 ,) 


1 




With IloQTH IJ bothers' Registered Mitre-Cutting 

Machine, any ptrson 

ticc, c.xti make a Picture Fr.ime, This Macluiie h now 1 
U'itd in the Trade, nearly 6,ooo having been sold, 
for IJlugtrated Circular to ihe Solo Mnk 


ivithoul previous instruction 


or prac* 
argtl) 
Write 


J 


f 




ers 




BOOTH BROTHERS 

TOOL Jt A K E It S 


I 


jj i n L lyi 


4 


Tiiilf f^rotn the jflAIiL EllSt the. f}ldcst E^itabtishcd 

amt the Jiet^t JIottMv iti Tsttndom 


Post free on apfiicatwn . 


I 


ft 


I 


CASSKLIJS 


NOTE*—Our New Illttfitrated 200 -P 8 ,ge Catalogue is now ready^ con- 

laming 700 Illustrations of all the Latest Improved Tools for Carpenters 
Joiners, Engineers, and all Metal Workers, 

Carvers, Fretworkers, etc- _ 

By post, 6d« 


I 


1 ■; 


C’XA SSI FI FI> 

CATALOGUE 








ft i r 
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r* 


^ >f ■ 
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WATERPROOF 

FLUID GLUE. 


i V.J 


-i 






A--!> 




1 • 






H ■ 




I. ^ 




■.I 


■ ■•P'- 


(Patent-^ 

W I ■ * M 

By post, Is. 3d. tjnJ StL 


• . « 


-1 




A* 




OUR NOTED CAST-STEEL 

£4 in. 


HAND-SAWS. 

Kip or Rip. 

CARRJAGli RAID. 


lib. 


90 in. 


26 in. 


aS in 


WATEHI'KOOF tLUE (U 


3/9 




4/e 


6 /- 


6/8 
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NOTE rUE 
AI?OR£JiS.- 


MOSELEY & SON, 323, High Holborn. W.C. 


62, Dale Street, 

LIVERPOOL. 


ft 


4 


1 


TO INVENTOR 


Will he given fur 

the bust pa* 

f ^ pnrtirulars, 

IJivtntors^ Bureau f Ltd.j 
61 £ 6 ^ 3 . LEADEKHALL STREET. LONDON. E.f. 


J 


H. Savage, Manufacturer and ratentee. 

h■' Type. The » C1jm.ix 

b T* ® Stamps. Patent Ink Pads, &c. &c. 

Ifouicbuff MoGh^^TrcaeeB, Vxilcimizing and 

K JftLacumee, ^ra«B Turned Ovolo and other 

J^ATERIaI ^Hd ali th 4 Tradi. StaU y^ur 


\ 


I 


fl 




TT c ATT A * remarnfs to 

g; SAVAGE. 33, CHEAPSLDE 


LONDON 
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A 




ABLISHLU 18&1. 
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1 




LJf 
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"If 




Southiunptoii BuildinE-s, Chancery Lane* London. 

THREE per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DE* 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST 

ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly balances, 

when not drawn below iJioo, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased 
Sold, 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 

GUlNIiAS 1 “ER MONTH or A TLOT UF LAND FOR 1 
FIVE SHILLJ.MGS PFK MChVTH. witli iminetliiie pos- 
sievsion. Applv at the Ulhec of the BiKKUECK FREEHOLD Land 
S oCtETV*, as above. 

The BIRKBECiC ALMANACK, with full particularc, poat free 
CD application. FRANCIS RAVENSCKUFT, Manager. 


p . K 


V 


Y 


New Patent Circular Saw Eeucli lor Hand Power. 

Cuts Tenons, Mitres. Crouves, Rcbiiits, and Saws Wo .d ^ niuhcs 

thick-^^ith e.'tiiiL 

Jtfcrs 

Lcfu/ett., *V*£’. 


P % 




CURRENT 


on 




FOR WOOD. 


LEWIS &. LEWIS, 


Cel mSI // 


.t' 


f ^ i 


I 


SpecimenR and 
Prospectus giving 
full detaiE as to 
f use free by post 

101, Aldengate SL, London, E,C. 


H 




If you liAve an idea fur an invention PATENT it for a Uuknr cost, 

Farticubr^ and FaJtiphlet trtse. 

RAYNOR & CASSELL. Patent Agents. 

37, CHA-VCERy LANE, LON DO.V, E.C. 
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C, STSFHSKa, 
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*V VBFA CE—L / Ji K P ORCELA IN. 


COLO URS—EXQUISITE 




March ion ess 


Ac. 


Testimonials from 


e 


f 


I 


GLASS, 


FOR ALL SURFACES OF 






1 


1 


I 


! 


I 


a 


Simply Perfection. 


? T 


77/f 


Sold in Tins, 4?;d. 


resist Hot 


Made in over 100 


i 


1 


■Water), Is. 6d. and 3s 


f 




i 


A CHILD CAM APPLY IP 


PEADY FOP USE. 


WORKS 


LON DON 


L’S ENAMEL 


S.E 


A 


INA 


1 


J 


COLOUE CARDS FREE. 


Telegrams—ED WARD ASPINALL, LONDON. 


CAKVING 


I 
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Highest AwSiftl—Gold Medal for Tools 

and Patterns. 


tiO 73 a 


I 




ra 


I 
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I. -1 








n A 
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K. 


I 
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Hinges and Fittings, varnish, etc. 

1 got a First Prize from 




J 
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T* N. writes: 
one of your 


cr 






p f 






r>. 


i A 
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II 
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!• 


L 


1 


A 




+ 


•i 
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Jan 


I 


t 


Received your CataJpgne to 


K W. A.: 


«c 




day, and consider it the toest I have seen. 

Machine to hand, am highly 


Ji 


U 


t 


R. B. M.: 


If 


IJ m- 


GRATEFUL—COMFOBTING. 


11 


pleased with it. 


I 


I have taken Eiglit First and 


J. A. S.; 


fl 




various patterns of 


One Second Prize 


) 


■ 


91 


yours. 
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i 






Ctitfvloffin' ftf frfl TooT» 

WtHiflf nud JI IM' 

signftf frre for 


I 
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1^ 
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Sijc StffHips, 




J. 


Harger Brothers 

SETTLE, YORKS. 




S 's 




BOILIlSrG- W^ATER OR MILK. 


J 


la 


FlOWCROB I A Mp STA«a 
ar£iL44 ji 12 irts. 


Occasional Table.. 

ff 12 L X |3 INS. 




WONDERFUL 


l! 


+1 




1 + 


J h 


Box for 


Beecham s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham 's 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s PH Is 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s PH Is 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s 

Beecham’s 


Wind nnd Pain in tlie 


Bilious and Nervous 


L 




1^ 


after Meals. Dizziness 


Giddiness. Fulness and 


"S ■ 


I. 


•L 


P 


Shortness of Breath 

. 

Dislurhed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, 

The first dose will sjive relief in 


k 


smess, 


f 


f 




i 


i| 


9 


and all Nervous and 


nz 


4 


Box of these Fills, 


sufferer is earnestly invited to try one 


t\senty minutes. 


tverv 


WORTH A GTJINEA A BOX 
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